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FORTY-FIVE YEARS AT THE EDITORIAL DESK 


HE readers of The Independent have often 

exprest the wish that Dr. William Hayes 

Ward should give thru its columns a com- 
prehensive statement of his religious faith 

and the reason for it. His editorial colleagues 

have long urged him to undertake such a series of 
articles, for we knew that he had been dissatisfied with 
the usual defenses of Theism as failing to take proper 
advantage of current scientific thought, and with the 
. ordinary discussions of biblical interpretation and au- 
thority as needing to be coérdinated with modern crit- 
icism and archeology. But hitherto Dr. Ward has not 
been able to find time for this formulation of his views. 

For forty-five years he has been at his editorial desk 
almost every day, usually arriving earlier than the rest 
of us and staying later and wasting no time in the eating 
of a luncheon. But now, when he is in his seventy-ninth 
year, we are able by the enlargement of our office force 
to relieve him of his daily drudgery and give him free- 
dom to do such writing as he most desires. He has not 
severed his connection with The Independent, and he is 
not going to sever it; he has become the Honorary Edi- 
tor; his old desk still stands in our new offices; he will 
be present at our councils; he will continue to write 
editorials and reviews, and, in addition, the series of 
articles which we shall shortly begin to publish under 
the title of “What I Believe and Why.” 

This series will begin with a consideration of the 
data which nature gives us from which we are to con- 
clude whether it is self-existent and eternal or has a 
Creator and Director; and the discussion will then 
follow along the successive lines of inorganic nature, 
then the world of life, and then of mind, to learn 
whether they tell us of God. This discussion will have a 
bearing on the breaking down, or at least the weaken- 
ing, of the familiar argument from Design. Other ar- 
guments for Theism may then be discussed, perhaps 
more briefly, before considering the questions that 
arise as to Revelation, inspiration and the historic prob- 
lems that relate more definitely to the Christian religion. 
The aim of the articles will be to present the results of 
recent scientific investigation-and historical research in 
such plain language that the layman may understand 
their bearing upon religious belief. It is hoped in this 
way to clear up some of the confusion and cloudiness 
of mind now prevalent because of rapidly shifting cur- 
rents of modern thought. 

The extraordinary fluidity of faith in these days, the 
materialistic attacks upon it and the present happy 
search after the essential and the true, irrespective of 
authority, will give timeliness and value to such a re- 
consideration of these fundamental questions. Dr. Ward 


is exceptionally qualified to write upon the subject by 
reason of his scholarship and active experience in the . 
affairs of men. He has from his youth up been a diligent 
student of the natural sciences, with a particular in- 
terest in botany, and before becoming a member of the 
editorial staff of The Independent he was professor of 
science in Ripon College. He is an authority on Assyri- 
ology and well versed in the history of the ancient 
peoples among whom our Bible took its origin. He was 
director of the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia in 1884-5 
and is the author of many papers and books on Oriental 
archeology, chief among which is the large and hand- 
somely illustrated volume on The Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia, published by the Carnegie Institution 
four years ago. He began his pastoral work in Oskaloosa, 
Kansas, in 1859, and has been active in the councils of 
Congregationalism, in the Bible and missionary societies 
and in various interdenominational movements. His 
theological views will be regarded by some as too radical, 
but his conclusions must command the respect of all 
because they are the result of prolonged study as well 
as an earnest religious faith. 

Only those of us who have been long and closely as- 
sociated with Dr. Ward in our common work can ap- 
preciate the nobleness of the character and the useful- 
ness of the life which is to find expression in this 
personal confession of faith, and we take advantage of 
his absence from the office this week to say something 
of what is in our hearts regarding him. 

During the time he has been an editor of The Inde- 
pendent, almost half a century, successive generations of 
editors have grown up in this office. But all have loved 
Dr. Ward and have felt it a liberal education to have 
worked with him. His keen criticism has been quick to 
lay bare unsuspected or unacknowledged faults in manu- 
scripts submitted to him, but his never failing sympathy 
healed the wounded pride. He could discern hidden merit 
where others saw only clumsy execution and more than 
one distinguished poet or novelist owes success to his 
timély encouragement and painstaking criticism. He was 
alive on all points and hardly a subject was brought up 
in editorial conference in which he did not take a lively 
interest and to which he did not make some pertinent 
suggestion. His pen has been suffered neither to wear 
out nor to rust out, and today it is as sharp in the point 
and moves as freely as it did when he first took it up in 
this office, notwithstanding the many miles of paper it 
has traveled over since that time. He has always been 
a hater of shams, a foe to all pretense, arrogance and 
ostentation, but generously appreciative of honest ef- 
fort wherever found, recognizing the good in every- 
thing. j 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LAST WEEK’S 
ELECTIONS 
N the elections held last week there were three main 
points of interest—Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
New York. The first two states elected governors 
and legislatures, the third elected its legislature and 
the administration of its greatest city. 

The Democratic party in the two states elected its 
candidates, continuing its success of the past two elec- 
tions, state and national; in the third the Democratic 
candidates were swept disastrously from the field. 

In Massachusetts there were four candidates for 
Governor—Democratic, Republican, Progressive and 
Independent. The Independent candidate was Governor 
Foss, who had been elected three times as a Democrat. 
*The vote which he received last week, running on a 
purely personal platform, was negligible. The entire 
Democratic ticket was elected, the Progressive candi- 
date for Governor running second. 

In New Jersey there were three candidates in the 
field—Democratic, Republican and Progressive. Here 
again the Democrat was successful; but unlike the 
result in Massachusetts, the Progressive candidate 
received not many more votes than the plurality of the 
successful candidate over his Republican opponent. 

Both in Massachusetts and in New Jersey the result 
may be taken as a continuing indorsement of the Wilson 
administration and the Democratic party under the 
President’s leadership. In each of them the Democratic 
party polled a slightly larger proportion of the total 
vote than it did a year ago. To that extent Mr. Wilson 
and those in his party who approve his leadership may 
properly find gratification in the result. But in neither 
state did the party poll a majority of the votes cast. 
Mr. Fielder received about 49 per cent of the votes in 
New Jersey, while Mr. Walsh received about 40 per 
cent of the votes in Massachusetts. Neither state 
appears yet to be safely Democratic. 

There is a wide discrepancy between the Progressive 
vote in Massachusetts and the Progressive vote in New 
Jersey. In the former state Mr. Bird ran second; in the 
latter Mr. Colby was a bad third. 

The explanation—or at least a partial one—of the 
poor showing of the Progressives in New Jersey is 
found in the peculiar conditions in that state. For many 
years there has been, largely under the leadership of Mr. 
Colby, a strong movement of protest against the unen- 
lightened control of the Republican party in the state. 
It was this movement which afforded Mr. Wilson a sub- 
stantial part of his support when he was a candidate for 
Governor. This year a considerable portion of the 
strength of that movement unquestionably went to the 
candidates who represented the Wilson ideas, cast for 
him in the hope of defeating Mr. Stokes, the represen- 
tative of the old guard in the Republican party. Votes 
which under other conditions and in other states would 
logically belong to the Progressive party, in New Jersey 
are found in the Democratic column. 

In New York State the overwhelming defeat of the 
Democratic party bore no relation to national issues, 
but was due to purely local causes. It was a whole- 
hearted, thorogoing beating administered to Tammany 
Hall and all its works. In New York City the corrupt 
organization which purports to represent the Demo- 
cratic party received the worst drubbing in its history. 


Mr. John Purroy Mitchel’s majority of 121,000 was the 
largest received by any candidate for mayor since 
Greater New York came into being. In the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, the body in whose hands 
will be the spending of a billion dollars for the. city 
during the next four years, the anti-Tammany forces 
have fourteen out of sixteen votes. The men holding the 
most influential positions in the new administration— 
the Mayor, the Comptroller and the President of the 
Board of Aldermen—have been working together in the 
city’s service already for four years. During that time 
they have done much to raise the standard of adminis- 
tration and to redeem the city from the grasp of Tam- 
many exploitation and greed. They have already made 
a great beginning. With four years before them and 
with their administration rounded out with men of 
equally high ideals and lofty purposes, there is little 
that they should not be able to accomplish. 

A striking and unusual feature of the campaign was 


.the part taken in it by Mr. Sulzer, the impeached and 


convicted Governor of the state. Driven from office by 
the bitter hatred of Tammany, who found his vulnerable 
spot and drove its venomed arrows home, he goes back 
into office—tho in a humbler capacity—on a wave of 
anti-Tammany indignation. It was this same wave of 
indignation which swept over the Tammany bulwarks 
not only thruout the greater city, but in the farthest 
corners of the state. The corrupt organization in Four- 
teenth street had been steadily reaching out to control 
not only the city, but the state. Its impeachment of 
Governor Sulzer was the crowning act of its rapacity. 
To the decent sentiment thruout the state it was the 
last straw. Twenty-nine out of forty-six Democratic 
Assemblymen who voted for the impeachment of the 
Governor were defeated for reélection. The new Legis- 
lature has only fifty Democrats out of one hundred and 
fifty. Tammany’s control over the state, which it has 
exercized with brutal cynicism for three years, is 
broken at the same blow which loosened its last grip on 
the city. 

The victory in New York City and State, as we said 
before election, is an event of national importance. 
Tammany represents all that is worst in American 
political life. Its overwhelming defeat serves to restore 
confidence in the fundamental purposes and instincts of 
American democracy. 


IDEALISM OR EXPEDIENCY IN OUR POLICY 
TOWARD MEXICO 
UERTA and other leaders of the Mexican people 
ought to see that there is nothing selfish or 
grasping in the policy of our Government with 
respect to the condition of their country. In all proba- 
bility Huerta knows this. But he longs to retain the 
power which he gained by the murder of Madero. Presi- 
dent Wilson seeks to restore peace in Mexico, and to do 
this, as he said at Mobile, without striving to “secure 
one additional foot of territory by conquest.” There can 
be no peace so long as Huerta shall reign. Mr. Wilson is 
persistently urging him to retire. 

There should be in Huerta’s place, holding the office 
temporarily, some Mexican whom Carranza and his fol- 
lowers could respect, and under whose rule they would 
consent to take part in a national movement for a 
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peaceful: settlement of all pending questions. As we 
understand it, the substitution of such a man for 
Huerta is what the President seeks. There would follow 
an election, the results of which the revolutionists could 
accept. 

Unfortunately, dictators like Huerta do not give up 
their power if they think they can keep it. If he persists 
in rejecting all of the President’s suggestions, or if he 
transfers his -office to some tool, it is difficult to see 
what course our Government ought to take. There is no 
great need of haste at Washington. The President may 
reasonably await a declaration of the results of the 
farcical election. But if the new Congress pronounces 
the election null and void, or declines to act, and if 
thereafter Huerta remains in office, the dictator’s pur- 
pose will be clearly shown to all, altho the situation will 
not be perceptibly changed. 

We do not suppose that the President has armed 
intervention in mind. He feels, we are confident, that, if 


possible, it should be avoided. Many, in Mexico and in- 


our own country, are saying that it must come. It may 
be that the interests of peace would be served if the 
President should now take the people of the United 
States into his confidence, clearly defining his policy. 
But to do so would, of course, be to take Huerta and 
his associates into confidence as well. 

The problem is one of extreme difficulty. We publish 
an article in which Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, recently 
American ambassador to Mexico, sets forth his views. 
“The machinery for a constitutional election,” he says, 
“does not exist in Mexico,” where 80 per cent of the 
people, unable to write or read, “have no idea of the 
obligations of citizenship or of the nature of constitu- 
tional government.” But if the remaining 20 per cent 
could be induced to work peacefully for honest govern- 
ment, at the same time striving to lift up, educate and 
enlighten the illiterate mass, something greatly to be 
desired would be gained. There can be no peaceful 
movement of this kind under a Huerta. There might be 
a beginning if he should make way for a temporary 
ruler whom Carranza would not oppose, and if that 
ruler should, in the near future, be succeeded by some 
one chosen peacefully at a fair election in obedience to 
the requirements of existing laws. 

Mr. Wilson’s point of view on the Mexican situation, 
as outlined in his article, is diametrically opposed to 
that of President Wilson. The keynote of the former 
ambassador’s position is exprest in the statement “that 
in the conduct of foreign relations idealism is a dan- 
gerous element, and that morals and expediency are 
always or nearly always identical.” 

The opposite point of view cannot be better exprest 
than in the words of President Wilson in the Mobile 
Declaration, which we reprinted last week: “It is a very 
perilous thing to determine a foreign policy in terms 
of material interests. . . . The development of con- 
stitutional liberty and world human rights, the main- 
tenance of national integrity as against material inter- 
ests—that is our creed.” | 

It is this point of view rather than that Which would 
put expediency before morals that, in our belief, the 
American people will in the long run uphold. 

Ambassador Wilson would be convinced that the 
Mexican people are incapable of self-government and 
would hasten to recognize the man of brute strength 


who gains and keeps his power thru assassination and 
trampling upon the constitutional rights of the people. 
President Wilson would assume, until experience has 
proved the assumption without foundation, that the 
Mexican people can govern themselves under the forms 
and in the spirit of constitutional government and 
would use all the influence and power of the United 
States to aid them toward this consummation. 

That, as we said last week, is the true American 
policy. 


MICROSCOPIC ART CRITICISM 


GAIN the chemist has been called to the aid of the 
art critic. Prof. A. P. Laurie, of the London Royal 
Academy of Arts, his discovered that by taking 

a photograph thru a microscope of a minute portion of 
a painting and then enlarging it, the characteristic 
details of the brush work of the artist are revealed and 
may be used to identify his work in doubtful cases. 
Armed with this new weapon of detective craft he has 
already proved that paintings in private collections 
ascribed to Teniers and Wouvermann and in the Na- 
tional Gallery ascribed to Potter are not genuine. This 
reminds one of Dr. Bode, of the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum of Berlin, who, in order to prove that he was 
right in ascribing to Leonardo da Vinci a wax bust 
which others said was made by Lucas, a modern English 
artist, had the wax analyzed in a chemical laboratory. 
If the bust was by Leonardo it was worth the $20,000 
he paid for it; if by Lucas it was worth less. 

This new way of looking at a painting will be wel- 
comed by one kind of connoisseur. He needs it in his 
business, which is to tell the collector what he ought to 
buy and the public what it ought to admire. He has to 
keep up the reputation involved in the name of his pro- 
fession; he is supposed to be “one who knows,” and 
what he has to know nowadays is the extrinsic rather 
than the intrinsic value of a painting. “In the elder 
days of art”—if that paradisiacal state ever existed— 
the task of the connoisseur was an easy and delightful 
one. All he had to do was to point out what works were 
beautiful, striking, significant, impressive or inspiring, 
and what the opposite. If any one disagreed with him, 
if all the world opposed him, he was still unimpeachable. 
He could always stand fast by his own superior artistic 
insight and quote the adage De gustibus non disputan- 
dum est, which, in the vernacular, is “There’s no ac- 
counting for tastes.” 

But with the transfer of art criticism from the es- 
thetic to the commercial field, the standards of connois- 
seurship become more exacting and the risks to reputa- 
tion greater. When it is not a question of merit, but of 
authenticity, the judgment of the expert may not merely 
be wrong, but, what is worse, may be proved wrong. 

Take, for instance, the case of the old Dutch windmill 
which was painted by Rembrandt or somebody else and 
bought a couple of years ago by P. A. B. Widener, of 
Philadelphia, for half a million dollars. One would have 
thought from the frantic appeals to British patriotism 
in the London Times that the honor of old England was 
dependent upon raising that sum to keep the canvas on 
that side the Atlantic. After they had lost it the British 
consoled themselves with the story that in cleaning off 
the dirty varnish the signature of Hercule Seghers had 
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been disclosed instead of Rembrandt. Whether this was 
true or not does not matter in the least, but it settled 
the question, much debated at the time, of whether the 
picture was “really worth” half a million dollars. It 
obviously was not, if by “worth” we mean anything 
more than the selling price. The painting was like a 
bank check; its “value” lay in its signature. Without 
that it shrank from $500,000 to—whatever is the aver- 
age market price for Seghers, a figure which at the 
moment we have not in mind. The difference in price 
is simply the water in the Rembrandt stock. 

Nobody can pretend that a Mauritius postage stamp 
is “worth” $7500; or a copy of Poe’s Tamerlane, $2900; 
or Bryant’s Embargo $3500, yet these are their selling 
prices. Any one of them could be exactly reproduced for 
a hundredth part of that sum. 

The connoisseurs tell us that nobody nowadays can 
paint like the old masters and that an imitation is never 
so good as an original, but many artists are making a 
good living by proving them wrong. A fake Comte and 
Comtesse not long ago cleared up $200,000 out of fake 
Corots and Correggios. Even artists themselves have 
been deceived and have acknowledged forgeries as their 
own work. This is why that type of art critic, who is 
more interested in the market value of a picture than 
in its beauty value, has been forced to fall back upon 
the chemist and microscopist, the textile expert and 
the mineralogist to determine what he regards as the 
value of a work of art. 

Sometimes an attempt is made to justify this method 
of art appraisement by claiming that altho a picture 
may not be worth so much on account of its beauty or 
other merits, yet it has a great historic value which is 
necessarily dependent upon its authenticity. The absurd- 
ity of such reasoning is seen by considering the case of 
the two St. Francises ascribed to Rembrandt. Here doc- 
tors disagree. Dr. Abels holds that the one in Budapest 
is the only genuine. Dr. Bode declares it bogus and says 
the real St. Francis is owned by Otto Beit. Now obvi- 
ously there is little difference between them in artistic 
merit and it is equally plain that the question which is 
genuine cannot in any conceivable way affect the his- 
tory of art. To know that Rembrai.dt did paint a St. 
Francis and what sort of a picture he made of it has 
for the student of art a certain interest, but this is not 
in the least dependent upon knowing which of two 
indistinguishable pictures is the original. Yet the mar- 
ket value of the pictures is almost wholly dependent 
upon that. 

Not long ago at a sale in New York City two land- 
scapes signed “G. Inness” were challenged as being 
forgeries, and some art critics urged their destruction 
on that ground. The dealer and the owner agreed with 
them that if they were proved not genuine they should 
be destroyed. Here we have positive evidence that a cer- 
tain type of art critic, dealer and collector cares nothing 
for art in itself, but is concerned with it merely as the 
medium of speculation, as brokers are with cotton or 
copper. These men, supposedly interested in the increase 
of beautiful paintings in the world, proposed to burn 
these two fine storm scenes, equal to some of Inness’ 
works, simply because they were by another man. It is 
enough to make the blood of the true picture lover boil 
with rage at the thought of such men standing in the 
community as patrons of art. It is as if the British court 
had decided that the Tichborne Claimant should not 


only be disinherited, but executed, or the American 
courts had sentenced every wrong boy who was brought 
forward as the real Charlie Ross to the gallows. To ex- 
pose the Inness forgeries was quite right, since even 
speculators are entitled to protection against fraud, but 
to protect the commercial interests in these paintings 
it would only be necessary to brand them on the back 
of the canvas with indelible ink, “Not by G. Inness,” and 
then let them be sold for what they were worth to those 
who wanted to look at them. Which is the way that all 
works of art ought to be sold. 


THEY COULD KEEP THE PEACE 


"a Powers of Europe could keep the peace of 
Europe, if they would. Whatever a more distant: 
future may have in store, there are no present 
complications that cannot be handled without the last 
resort if any three or four of the stronger European 
nations sincerely wish to handle them that way. If wars 
like those of Italy with Turkey, the Balkan States 
against Turkey and the subsequent Bulgarian war are 
to continue, or be repeated, the responsibility is and will 
be clear. 

No other conclusion than this can be drawn from 
studies and reviews by competent investigators of recent 
Balkan history and the present Balkan situation. In 
particular, the thoro-going examination of the whole 
problem which Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard 
University, has been making, permits of no other con- 
clusion. Turkey could have been forced to retire to the 
Bosphorus, and a strong Balkan confederation, rich in 
resources and in human energies, could have been 
created, but for the unprincipled designs of Austria, 
and the connivance of other Powers. 

The losses which these wars have inflicted upon Eu- 
ropean civilization are irremediable. As the Civil War in 
America cut off the flower of the young manhood de- 
scended from colonial stock of English, Celtic and Teu- 
tonic blood, whose posterity should have filled the vast 
spaces of the West, so the Balkan slaughter has elim- 
inated forever much of the physically and morally best 
of the southwestern European population. Whatever 
may have been true in the days of Neanderthal man, war 
in these modern times undoes and reverses the work 
of natural selection. 

The European Powers can keep the peace, if they will. 
The possibility that they will is strengthened by a grow- 
ing volume of public opinion grounded in the abundant 
and accurate knowledge which, fortunately, the world 
has obtained of the true diplomatic history of the 
Balkan turmoil. 


That excellent daily, The State, Columbia, South Car- 
olina, asks: “What does The Independent think of the 
North’s industrial strangling of the negro race, and 
what is The Independent going to do about it?” We 
think it is mean and wrong to exclude negroes from 
labor unions, or otherwise discriminate against them 
in business matters. But we have negro craftsmen nev- 
ertheless, and there is a big field open to them, even in 
politics. What will we do about it? Attack caste preju- 
dice everywhere, and welcome those, white and black, 
who come North in multitudes to improve their con- 
dition. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















The most interest- 
ing state elections 
held last week were 
those in Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey. In the first of these states, David 
I. Walsh, Democrat, was elected 
Governor by a plurality of about 
50,000, his opponents being Bird, 
Progressive: Gardner, Republican, 
and Governor Foss, an independ- 
ent candidate, whose vote was 
small. The Progressive candidate 
was second in the list. In the Legis- 
lature the Progressives hold the bal- 
ance of power. In New Jersey, on the 
other hand, the Progressive candi- 
date for Governor, Everett Colby, 
was far in the rear. James F. Fielder 
was elected Governor, his nearest 
competitor being E. C. Stokes, Re- 
publican. Secretary Bryan made 
speeches for Mr. Fielder, who had 
the support of President Wilson. 

In Maryland, Blair Lee, Democrat, 
was elected United States Senator by 
direct popular vote. By this addition 
the party’s narrow majority in the 
Senate is increased. In this state the 
Progressive vote was reduced. Vir- 
ginia elected Henry C. Stuart, Demo- 
crat, Governor. In the Oregon refer- 
endum a bill for the sterilization of 
habitual criminals was disapproved. 
There was no election of a Governor 
in New York, where Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Glynn now holds the office as 
successor to Governor Sulzer, re- 
moved by impeachment proceedings ; 
but members of the Legislature were 
chosen, and there were large Repub- 
lican gains. Progressives will hold 
the balance of power in the Assem- 
bly, or House, which will be organ- 
ized in opposition to the Democrats. 
The Democratic losses were due 
mainly to the revolt against Tam- 
many thruout the state, and partly 
to disapproval of Tammany’s prose 
cution of Governor Sulzer. The latter 
was elected a member of the Assem- 
bly in a New York City district, 
where he had been nominated by the 
Progressives. 


The Elections in 
Various States 


The most notable 
of the municipal 
elections was the 
one in New York City, where the 
Tammany organization was routed 
by a Fusion movement. John Purroy 
Mitchel was elected Mayor by a plur- 
ality of 121,000 over the Tammany 
Democratic candidate, Edward E. 
McCall, and nearly all of the other 
city and borough officers on the Fu- 
sion ticket were successful. The im- 
portant Board of Estimate and Ap- 


Contests in 
the Cities 


portionment is controlled by the Fu- 
sionists, who have 14 of its 16 votes. 
There will be a Democratic move- 
ment to destroy the Tammany organ- 
ization, or to deprive it of all power 
in politics by means of a new asso- 
ciation. This movement, it is under- 
stood, will have the approval of Pres- 
ident Wilson and Secretary McAdoo. 
Dudley Field Malone, third Assistant 
Secretary of State, may succeed Mr. 
Mitchel as collector of the port. He 
spoke for the Mitchel ticket during 
the campaign, altho Mr. McCall had 
the support of his father-in-law, Sen- 
ator O’Gorman. The city election was 
an orderly and clean one. There were 
very few arrests. 

Charges made during the cam- 
paign, and notably those found in 
the speeches of John A. Hennessy, 
have been laid before a grand jury 
by District Attorney Whitman. Mr. 
Hennessy, a friend of Governor Sul- 
zer, was employed some time ago in 
an inquiry concerning the offences 
of dishonest state officers. His 
charges relate to frauds in public 
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JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 
Mayor of New York City at thirty-four. He 
is a Columbia graduate and has been Com- 
missioner of Accounts, President of the Board 
of Aldermen and Collector of the Port of New 
York. The picture was taken during Mr. 

Mitchel’s vacation in the Adirondacks. 


work, the assessment of office hold- 
ers, and the collection of money from 
contractors and others by the Tam- 
many leaders. They are to be consid- 
ered by the Attorney General of the 
state. Conversations recorded by the 
detectograph are a part of the record. 
Dissatisfaction in the Tammany 
ranks affects the standing of the or- 
ganization’s leader, Charles F. Mur- 
phy, but he says he does not intend 
to resign. The force of the move- 
ment against the Tammany ticket 
was due largely to the Sulzer im- 
peachment proceedings. 

In Philadelphia the organization 
Republicans were victorious. Sche- 
nectady, New York, rejected its So- 
cialist Mayor, Dr. Lunn, and another 
Socialist Mayor was ousted in 
Crookston, Minnesota. But the So- 
cialist vote in New York City has 
increased. In Cincinnati, the reform 
Mayor, Mr. Hunt, was defeated by 
F. S. Spiegel, Republican. Pueblo, 
Colorado, adopted the single tax for 
municipal purposes. The votes of 
women in several towns of Illinois 


gave majorities against the liquor 
traffic. 


During the prog- 
ress of a strike on 
the street railway 
lines of Indianapolis, last week, four 
persons were killed and many in- 
jured. A settlement was reached on 
the 7th. The men had recently or- 
ganized a union. The union demand- 
ed higher wages, shorter hours and 
recognition. To these demands the 
company paid no attention. At the 
beginning of the strike several hun- 
dred non-union men were imported. 
But mobs prevented them from mov- 
ing the cars, and. the police were un- 
willing to aid the company. Thirty 
policemen resigned when ordered to 
protect the strike-breakers. The 
latter were lodged in the car barns, 
and when attacked there they de- 
fended themselves with rifles. Gov- 
ernor Ralston at first refused to use 
the militia, saying that the local au- 
thorities had failed to do their duty. 
There were riots every day, and 
whenever a car was taken out the 
mob wrecked it. The company was 
unable to use automobiles for carry- 
ing the mails. One of those killed 
was a striker, another was a strike- 
breaker, and a chauffeur who was 
looking on was killed by a rifle shot 
from the car barn. 

Citizens would not respond to the 
sheriff’s call for deputies. On the 6th 
the Governor ordered the state’s en- 
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THE ELECTIONS 


ILLINOIS 


Eighteen out of twenty-four 
cities and towns in southern Illi- 
nois voted “no license.” Women 
voters were four to one against 
the saloons. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis elected its first 
Democratic mayor in ten years, 
Joseph E. Bell. The Progressives 
led the Republicans. Forty-one 
mayors-elect are Democrats, 
twenty-oné Republicans, four 
Progressives and ten “Citizens’ 
Party” or independents. Demo- 
crats generally won on a “per- 
sonal liberty” platform. 


KENTUCKY 


In Louisville the Democrats 
elected John H. Buschmeyer 
mayor by a majority of 4545. 
W. F. Axton, Progressive, polled 
24,944 votes; G. T. Wood, Re- 
publican, 1388.—Both houses of 
the Legislature are overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, the Republi- 
can minority in the lower house 
being reduced. 


MARYLAND 


Blair Lee, Democrat, approved 
by President Wilson, was elect- 
ed to the United States Senate 
by direct popular vote to suc- 
ceed William P. Jackson, Re- 
publican, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to fill an unexpired term. 
—The Democrats have a three- 
fifths majority in both houses of 
the Legislature. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


David I. Walsh, Democrat, was 
elected governor with a plural- 
ity of 53,000. The Progressive 
candidate, Charles S. Bird, led 
Augustus P. Gardner, Republi- 
can, by 10,000 votes. Eugene N. 
Foss, elected as a Democrat for 
three terms, ran a bad fourth 
as an independent.—The Repub- 
licans lost their majority in the 
lower house of the General 
Court, in which the Progressives 
hold the balance, and lost con- 
trol of the Governor’s Council, 
which reviews all executive ap- 
pointments.—Calvin D. Paige, 
Republican, was elected to fill 
an unexpired term in Congress. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Republican machine defeat- 
ed Fusion in Philadelphia, in- 
creasing its majority in the 
Common Council and electing a 
full county ticket—In Pitts- 
burgh, Joseph G. Armstrong, 
Penrose Republican, defeated 
Stephen G. Porter, Flinn Re- 
publican, for the mayoralty. Ed- 
mund B. Jermyn was elected 
mayor of Scranton on a non- 
partizan ticket. 








tire force of militia to the city, and 
3000 soldiers were in camp there. 
The company began to yield. Suits to 
annul its franchise had been brought. 
On the following day the opposing 
forces came to an agreement, owing 
to the Governor’s intervention. The 
company had declined to submit the 
controversy to arbitration. On this 
point it yielded, and the men resumed 
work, with the understanding that 














MARCUS M. MARKS 
The new President of the Borough of Manhattan, 
who will work with Mitchel, McAneny and 
Prendergast on the New York Board of Estimate. 


all demands and differences should be 
referred to the state’s Public Util- 
ities Commission for adjustment. 
But the company was not required 
to recognize the union. 


: The Urgency Defi- 
Peg nd ° ciency Appropria- 
tion bill, which the 
President signed, opened the door for 
the political appointment of all dep- 
uty collectors of internal revenue. 
Protest was made by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League. Then the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, by di- 
rection of the President, issued an 
order which we published last week. 
The new law also removed from 
the protection of the merit rules the 
appointments of about 1200 deputy 
marshals. A similar order has now 
been directed to United States mar- 
shals by Attorney General McRey- 
nolds. After quoting the memoran- 
dum which accompanied the Presi- 
dent’s approval of the bill, he says: 
The above quoted proviso is designed 
to promote efficiency, and this object 
must be scrupulously observed. Under 
no conditions must marshals attempt to 
use these ene merely for per- 
sonal reward or partizan ends. 
Deputies whose chief duties are not 
to serve process (office deputies) have 
since March 2, 1909, been appointed 
under the rules of the civil service. 
Hereafter, whenever a change in re- 








THE ELECTIONS 


NEW JERSEY 
President Wilson’s candidate for 
governor, James F.. Fielder, won 
from Edward C. Stokes, Repub- 
lican, by 33,000 plurality. Ever- 
ett Colby, Progressive, polled 
only 38,693 votes—The Demo- 
crats retain control of the Legis- 
lature, but with reduced major- 
ities. 

NEW YORK 
Tammany was decisively de- 
feated in New York City, John 
Purroy Mitchel being elected 
mayor by 121,000, the largest 
plurality on record. The entire 
Fusion city and county ticket, 
with minor exceptions, was elect- 
ed.—The Democrats lost con- 
trol of the Assembly. Forty- 
six Democrats who voted to im- 
peach Sulzer stood for re-elec- 
tion; twenty-nine were retired. 
Sulzer was elected to the As- 
sembly from an East Side New 
York district—The Socialist 
vote (32,000) had nearly tripled 
since the last city election.—Al- 
bany, Binghamton, Rochester 
and Poughkeepsie elected Re- 
publican mayors; Buffalo, Troy 
and Utica, Democrats; Syra- 
cuse, a Progressive; in Schenec- 
tady Mayor Lunn, Socialist, was 
defeated by Fusion.—Constitu- 
tional amendments removing 
obstacles to a liberal workmen’s 
compensation act, and permit- 
ting excess condemnation in 
making public improvements, 
were past. 


OHIO 


Republicans gained in city elec- 
tions. Cincinnati retired Mayor 
Henry T. Hunt, Democratic re- 
former, and elected Frederick S. 
Spiegel, Republican. Cleveland 
re-elected Mayor Newton D. 
Baker, Democrat, whose reduced 
majority was secured by second 
and third choices on a preferen- 
tial ballot. Carl Keller, Repub- 
lican, was elected mayor of To- 
ledo; George T. Carb, Democrat, 
of Columbus.—Dayton elected 
its first commission under the 
city manager charter, the Citi- 
zens’ party defeating the Social- 
ists. 
OREGON 


The workmen’s compensation 
act was approved and a bill for 
the sterilization of habitual 
criminals rejected by state 
referendum. The Hood River 
County Judge and Commission- 
ers were recalled. 


VIRGINIA 


Henry C. Stuart, Democrat, was 
elected governor almost without 
opposition. Republicans and 
Progresives were unable to 
agree on a candidate and made 
no nominations. 
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spect of any such place is contemplated 
by a marshal he must report the facts, 
especially as to the qualifications of the 
proposed appointee, to this department 
and secure its express approval before 
making any permanent appointment 
thereto. 

You are expected heartily to codp- 
erate in administering the law in har- 
mony with the principles above speci- 
fied and any departure therefrom will 
be regarded as a breach of your official 
duty. 

It was unfortunate that the legal 
barriers against the use of such 
offices as these for political purposes 
were not kept up by Congress. But 
since they were not, it is gratifying 
to find the Administration maintain- 
ing the merit system. 


During the past 
week President 
Wilson has ear- 
nestly sought to improve the condi- 
tion of Mexico by inducing Huerta 
to retire. There has been no official 
announcement of the result of the 
recent election, except that the ma- 
jorities of three of the members of 
Huerta’s staff who were candidates 
for the Chamber of Deputies have 
been proclaimed. One is Huerta’s 
son, another is his brother-in-law 
and the third is his private secre- 
tary. The new Congress should 
assemble on the 10th and act as an 
electoral college, but the prediction 
is made that it will assemble only to 
adjourn, and that there may be no 
official announcement before the mid- 
dle of December. Or Congress may 
say that the election is null and void, 
and thus permit Huerta to continue 
in power. ; 

Striving to procure the elimina- 
tion of Huerta, Mr. Wilson sent a 
message which was delivered to him 
on the 2d by our Chargé, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. Dispatches from the 
Mexican capital said that this mes- 
sage was an ultimatum, demanding 
that Huerta should resign at once 
and should transfer his power and 
office to no one of his associates or 
friends. But Secretary Bryan said 
that no ultimatum had been sent. 
Mr. Lind, then at Vera Cruz, admit- 
ted that Huerta had been subjected 
to pressure. So far as can be learned 
at the present time, the message was 
one in which Huerta was reminded 
of his promises, and was urged to 
retire without delay. It is said to 
have been friendly in tone, and argu- 
mentative, but not wholly lacking in 
emphasis. The latest reports say that 
Huerta in his reply will deny the 
right of our Government to make 
such a demand or request. 

There have been many rumors in 
print and much speculation as to the 
intervention, but intervention, so far 
as can be learned, is opposed by Mr. 


The Mexican 
Problem 

















THREE DEMOCRATIC GOVERNORS-ELECT 


Reading downward, David I. Walsh, of Massa- 

Cnuseus; Henry C. Stuart, of Virginia (Copy- 

right by International News), and James F. 

Fielder, of New Jersey (Copyright by Under- 
wood & Underwood). 


Wilson. There are some indications 
of preparation by the War. Depart- 
ment, and the number of warships in 
Mexican waters has been increased. 
Within a few days there will be nine 
at Vera Cruz, where*there are two 
German ships. Germany will send 
two more. In the north, Carranza’s 
forces have invested the city of 
Chihuahua and have renewed their 
attack on Monterey. Carranza pleads 
for a lifting of the embargo on the 
shipment of arms across the border. 
lf he were free to obtain arms, he 
says, he could overthrow Huerta in 
thirty days. There was a report that 
Mr. Wilson had sent an envoy to him, 
but this is denied. There is also an 
official denial of the story that 
Huerta asked France to mediate be- 
tween him and the United States. It 
is understood that France will do 
nothing to offend the United States, 
but, with other European nations, 
will await the development of our 
Government’s policy. 

Felix Diaz, who found refuge on 
an American warship at Vera Cruz, 
was transferred to a trade ship 
which carried him to Havana. There, 
on the 6th, while sitting in front of 
a hotel and listening to a band con- 
cert, he was attacked by five Mexi- 
cans, said to be followers of Car- 
ranza, and was stabbed twice in the 
neck. His wounds are not fatal. He 
shot one of his assailants, who will 
die of the wound. For this he has 
been arrested and placed in jail. It 
is not clear whether the Mexicans 
sought to assassinate him or were 
enraged by uncomplimentary re- 
marks made by him as they past. 

Mr. Lind has left Vera Cruz and 
gone to the capital, probably to 
take part in the movement for the 
elimination of Huerta. Some have 
thought that our Government might 
decide to blockade Mexican ports 
and indirectly to assist Carranza. 
The latter sent to the President a 
long message, which was carried by 
Dr. Tupper, a representative of the 
International Peace Forum. But 
there is no evidence thus far that the 
President is inclined to aid the rebel 
leader. Huerta, needing money, is 
striving to obtain it by new taxes. 
He is also making all possible efforts 
to enlarge his army. 


There are promi- 
nent members of 
what is called the 
Liberal party in Nicaragua, who 
are inclined to express their political 
opinions with much violence. They 
recently, with care and deliberation, 
perfected a plot for the overthrow of 
the present Government. There were 
three groups of these conspirators, 
all working in harmony. The first 


A Plot 
in Nicaragua 
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Yuan was 
elected Presi- 
4~nt by the as- 

ibly on Octo- 
ber 6, with a 
vote of 507 to 
179. He chose 
an excellent cab- 
inet, composed 
of representa- 
tives of various 
factions, and 
the new admin- 
istration was in- 
augurated under 
the most favor- 
able auspices. 
But it soon be- 
came evident 
that Yuan 
would not con- 
sent to any 








® THERE'S GOING 


was to kill President Adolfo Diaz 
and two members of his Cabinet at 
a time, last week, when these officers 
were to be riding together in a car- 
riage. The task of the second group 
was to assassinate Vice-President 
Solorzano and the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. For the third group 
was reserved the throwing of dyna- 
mite bombs among members of the 
Chamber of Deputies during a ses- 
sion of that legislative body. 

Purely by accident the plot was 
discovered by persons who happened 
to overhear the conversation of the 
conspirators at a meeting in which 
they were reaching a final agreement 
as to some minor details of the proj- 
ect. The crimes were to have been 
committed on the following day. 
Nearly all of the conspirators are 
now in jail. 


Yuan Shih-kai, 

}. pyre first President of 
oup d Etat the United States 
of China, is not content with the 


suppression of the rebellion against 
his authority in the south, but has, 
by an arbitrary decree, crushed the 
opposition in the national assembly. 
Proclamations issued at midnight of 
November 4 expelled from parlia- 
ment all of the members of the Kuo- 
mingtang party, more than three 
hundred in number. Yuan charges 
them with treasonable disloyalty, of 
conspiring to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, and of implication in the south- 
ern rebellion led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
Undoubtedly the sympathy of this 
party lay rather with Sun than with 
Yuan in the recent conflict, but that 
being over, they seem to have con- 
fined their opposition to legitimate 
political methods. 


TO BE ANOTHER WAR 

Boardman Robinson, in the New York Tribune, prophesies trouble for 

Murphy from the job-hungry Tammany tiger. There has been lean picking 

for the organization during the Gaynor-Fusion administration, and there 
will be little or none for the next four years. 


form of parlia- 
mentary control. 


The Premier, 
Hsiung Hsi- 
ling, offended 


the President at the start by an- 
nouncing to the national assembly 
that he would regard himself and his 
ministry as responsible for the 
administration to the representa- 
tives of the people. The national 
assembly is engaged upon the draft- 
ing of the constitution for the new 
republic, and the dominant party, 
the Kuomingtang, has insisted upon 
making parliament the real power by 
adopting the system of ministerial 
responsibility in vogue in the Brit- 
ish Empire, France and elsewhere. 
They wished to 


x 


The wholesale ex- 
pulsion and arrest 
of members of par- 
liament by Yuan Shih-kai makes still 
closer the resemblance recently noted 
between the President of China and 
the President of Mexico. Yuan is now 
more dictator than constitutional 
executive, and it is expected that 
he will dismiss his present ministers 
and recall the old Manchu officials. 
Whether he is determined to make 
himself emperor, as his enemies say, 
must remain for the future to dis- 
close, for his checkered career af- 
fords no solution to the enigma of 
his character. But it is interesting to 
recall that the accusation of imperial 
aspirations is not a new one, but was 
made publicly five years ago, under 
circumstances admirably illustrative 
of the Chinese form of humor. 

It was Yuan’s fiftieth birthday, 
when he was at the hight of his 
power under the old regime. The 
aged Dowager Empress sent a costly 
token of her esteem, and from all 
parts of the Middle Kingdom, from 
friends and those who dared not be 
his foes, came presents and messages 
of congratulation. The latter, after 
the Chinese fashion, took the form 
of beautifully painted scrolls, recall- 
ing the date of some happy event in 
his career or wishing him prosperity 
and long life. These were hung upon 
the walls of the reception room of 
his palace for the admiration of the 
guests who called to present their 
congratulations in person. 

Among these birthday 


Yuan’s Imperial 
Aspirations 


scrolls 





have the consti- 
tution complet- 
ed and enacted 
before the elec- 
tion of a Presi- 
dent, but Yuan 
insisted upon 
his election as 


soon as the 
clause fixing 
the term of 


office, five years 
with a possible 
second term, 
had been adopt- 
ed. They feared 
what has now 
taken place, 
that Yuan, once 
in office, would 
use his power 
to prevent a 
representa tive 
form of govern- 
ment from _ be- 
ing established. 
The organ of 
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onrosition, the 
China Republic 
(Shanghai) has 
been supprest. 


stung Mr. 


CORNERED! 


C. A. Macauley’s cartoons and the editorials in the New York World 
: McCall, Tammany candidate for Mayor, into repeated attacks 
on this newspaper and its owner. Mr. Hennessy’s part in the campaign 


is described elsewhere. 
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ANXIOUS MOMENTS LET THE DIRECTORS FIGHT IT OUT IN MEXICO 


there were two that attracted curi- secreted in his breast, he must be and he is emperor—in all but name. 
ous looks and they were hastily re- virtually satisfied. The Manchus It is not impossible that he will 
moved from the walls. One merely have retired to the seclusion of Jehol always lack that. 

bore a date, “the fifth day of the 
eighth moon of the year Wu Shen,” 
a date that marked in truth a turn- 
ing point in Yuan’s career, but one 
which he could hardly recall with 
perfect satisfaction, for it was the 
day, ten years before, when he had 
betrayed his Emperor and caused his 
overthrow by disclosing to Jung Lu 
the plot to kill him. This put a stop 
to the Emperor’s program of reform 
and brought on the Boxer rising 
and massacre of the Christians and 
foreign intervention. 

The other scroll bore a legend , 
quite as harmless in the seeming, oa 
“May Your Excellency live ten thou- ¥ . = 
sand years.” Now, in China nobody _— <= e ‘A, 
but the Emperor has a right to live a 4 
ten thousand years. The phrase wan > + a 
sui is confined to imperial felicita- ; 
tions. So this birthday wish, sent by 
some secret enemy, was equivalent to 
hailing Yuan as Emperor. i : 

At the moment Yuan’s position 
and future seemed assured, but the 
almost simultaneous deaths of the 
Empress Dowager and the young 
Emperor changed his fortunes, and 
four months later he was notified by 
an imperial edict that he was afflict- 
ed with rheumatism in the leg of so 
serious a character as to necessitate 
his relinquishment of public affairs 
and retirement to his country place. 


Today if the malicious scroll THE SONS OF THE CHINESE PRESIDENT 


° . ok That Yuan Shih-kai has sent his sons to Germany to receive a military education is an indication 
really did disclose the ambition of the growth of German influence in China. 
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The throne of Ba- 
varia is now occu- 
pied for the first 
time in half a century by a king of 
undoubted sanity. Ludwig II, who 
ascended the throne in 1864, became 
increasingly eccentric and was re- 
tired to his castle on the Lake of 
Starnberg, where in 1886 he drowned 
his physician and himself. His 
brother became nominally king as 
Otto I, but was mentally incapable 
of ruling. His uncle, Prince Luitpold, 
who served as regent from that time 
till his death, last December, was an 
able ruler and did much to promote 
the agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests of Bavaria and to make Munich 
an artistic center. He was repeatedly 
urged to assume the crown, but re- 
fused because he held that madness 
was not sufficient ground for the 
deposition of a king. On his ninetieth 
birthday, in 1911, a large fund was 
collected by popular subscription for 
a public celebration, but he declined 
the honor, and requested that the 
money be used for charitable pur- 
poses. 

His son, Ludwig, who, at the age 
of seventy, succeeded him as Prince 
Regent, has proved more amenable to 
the general desire to have him take 
the place of the crazy Otto. The 
Bavarian Diet past a bill terminating 
the regency on the evidence of three 
medical certificates, one dating from 
his nominal accession in 1886, that 
Otto was hopelessly insane and un- 
able even to care for himself. The 
unhappy monarch supplied proof of 
his condition to the commission sent 
to report upon his case by smashing 
the costly porcelain tea service set 
before them. 


A New King 
in Bavaria 














THE LAST KID 
A prophecy by Le Rire of conditions in France 


in 1950 if the birthrate continues to decline 

In accordance with action of the 
Diet, the Prince Regent, on Novem- 
ber 5, proclaimed himself by grace 
of God King of Bavaria, with the 
title of Ludwig III. The royal stand- 
ard was then unfurled over the Wit- 
telsbach palace, and the heads of the 
other German states notified by tele- 
graph of the commencement of the 
new reign. 


By the assassina- 
tion of Canalejas a 
year ago Spain lost 
not only her greatest statesman, but 
also, it appears, her opportunity of 
continuous political progress. Count 
de Romanones, who succeeded him 
as premier, has not perhaps the same 
ability, does not at least command 
the same loyalty from his party. 
Dissensions soon arose among the 
Liberals, and Garcia Prieto, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, set himself in op- 
position to his chief. Premier Ro- 
manones endeavored to avert a de- 
feat by suspending the Cortes dur- 
ing the recent state visit of Presi- 
dent Poincaré, of France, but on the 
reassembling of the Cortes a vote of 


Defeat of the 
Spanish Liberals 


lack of confidence in the Government 
was carried by 106 to 103, with 77 
members abstaining from voting. 
This was at most. only a technical 
defeat, since there was not a real 
opposition majority, and such as 
there was resulted from the unnat- 
ural combination of the 46 Demo- 
cratic Liberals under Prieto with 60 
Conservatives. However, Premier 
Romanones at once resigned. 

Sefior Prieto’s attack on the Gov- 
ernment is ascribed largely to per- 
sonal ambition, but the chief grounds 
alleged are the failure to carry out 
such parts of the Liberal program as 
the reform of the Senate and the 
separation of church and state and 
especially, the conduct of the Moroc- 
can campaign, which is costing a 
great deal of money and keeps in the 
African service 83,000 young men 
drawn from families of all ranks. 

But the Romanones faction would 
not consent to support a Prieto min- 
istry, so the King, much against his 
will, was forced to turn to the Con- 
servatives, who had been out of 
power for four years. A restoration 
of the reactionary Maura the coun- 
try nowadays would not stand, so the 
choice fell upon Sefior Eduardo Dato, 
former president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He is an able lawyer of 
much experience in administration 
and, altho a Conservative, has been 
actively interested in social reform. 
He is the author of laws for the com- 
pensation for accidents to working- 
men and the regulation of the labor 
of women and children. 

A curious feature of modern Span- 
ish politics is the immense popularity 
of King Alfonso with all of the Lib- 
eral parties, even the republicans. 
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Barrett of Cornell being downed in the Cornell-Harvard game, one of the big mid-season contests in the 


AFTER AN EIGHTEEN-YARD GAIN 


Cornell 6. 


East. The final score was Harvard 23, 




















THE LATEST PHASE OF THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


BY HENRY LANE WILSON 


FORMER UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO 


Mr. Wilson began his career with 
journalism in Lafayette, Indiana, in 
1885, and three years later entered 
the practise of law in Spokane. In 
1889 he was appointed Minister to 
Venezuela by President Harrison, 
but declined the appointment. In 
1897 he was appointed Minister to 
Chile, where hé remained until 1905, 
when he became Minister to Belgium. 
In 1909 he was sent to Mexico as 
Ambassador, a position which he 
occupied until July of this year, when 
President Wilson recalled him.—THE 
EDITOR. 


EW nations of the world are 
fk better protected against for- 
eign aggression than the 
United States. To the east 
the Atlantic will ever be a barrier 
against European aggression. To the 
west 5000 miles of untrodden depths 
of the Pacific constitute our safety 
against the menace of the so-called 
yellow peril. To the north is a great 
people of the same origin and with 
language, customs and civilization 
similar to our own. While union with 
Canada may never come about, there 
neither is nor will be any reason for 
fear from that quarter. To the south 
of the Rio Grande there is, however, 
a real international problem which it 
behooves the American people to 
study and the true nature of which 
should be understood by those 
clothed with official responsibility, 
that the power of this great Govern- 
ment may not be used unjustly nor 
in adventurous political sallies carry- 
ing us away from the political tradi- 
tions of one hundred and thirty 
vears and involving us in responsi- 
bilities the assumption of which 
must inevitably lead to the extension 
of our territorial limits at the ex- 
pense of weaker and more indolent 
nations. 

The revolution against the govern- 
ment of General Porfirio Diaz and 
the subsequent revolution against the 
government of Madero, with all their 
accompanying tragedies, mysteries, 
the destruction of vast material in- 
terests, and the great sacrifice of 
human lives, have past into a history 
which is written tho not yet public. 
But from the four quarters of that 
unfortunate country, despoiled, plun- 
dered and betrayed by her own sons, 
the winds of turbulence still blow, 
and of the future no man may ven- 
ture to predict what the end will be. 
The interpretation of these historical 
events does not belong to this brief 
article, which has to do only with the 
present aspects of the Mexican situa- 
tion. 


In the month of August the Presi- 
dent dispatched Mr. John Lind, of 
Minnesota, as his personal represen- 
tative to Mexico with certain instruc- 
tions which were to constitute the 
basis of the representations which he 
was expected to make to the Mexican 
Government. Mr. Lind’s designation 
for this important mission, without 
official character and without the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States, which shares with the 
President the responsibility for the 
conduct of our foreign relations, was 
an irregularity and an example of 
that kind of personal government 
which has not been looked upon with 
favor in the United States in the 
past and which was highly offensive, 
irritating and humiliating to the 
Mexican nation, which as a sovereign 
Power cannot but regard such lapses 
from established precedents in deal- 
ing with her as indicative of small 
respect and regard. 

Mr. Lind’s instructions, in brief, 
were as follows: 

I. To indicate to General Huerta 
that this Government would not rec- 
ognize him as Provisional President. 


II. That a constitutional presi-. 


dential election must be held and 
that General Huerta must not be a 
candidate to succeed himself. 

Mr. Lind’s mission was doomed to 
failure for three reasons: 

I. His dispatch thither without 
formal diplomatic character was an 
act of offensive intervention in the 
affairs of a friendly nation. 

II. His mission was _ personally 
offensive to the Provisional President 
of Mexico. Huerta was told that he 
was unfit to be president and asked 
to give his consent and adherence to 
the opinion. 

III. The demand that a constitu- 
tional presidential election be held 
was and is impossible of fulfilment 
because the machinery for a consti- 
tutional election does not exist in 
Mexico, and 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation have no idea whatsoever of the 
obligations of citizenship or of the 
nature of constitutional government. 
Let it be clearly remembered that 80 
per cent of the population of Mexico 
is Indian and unable to read or write. 
The imovlanting of democratic insti- 
tutions in soil like this is obviously a 
thing impossible of accomplishment. 
One might as well expect the Statue 
of Liberty to stand if built upon 
quicksands as to hope for good re- 
sults from an attempt to plant an 
altruistic and democratic republic by 
mere ipse dixit among people hav- 
ing such largely preponderant ele- 
ments of ignorance and unfitness. 


The engrafting of our ideas, institu- 
tions and customs, which prosper 
only under the restraints which 
spring from a high degree of civili- 
zation, upon the Mexican people, 
without having prepared them by 
education and training for their 
responsibilities, is a task so abso- 
lutely impossible of accomplishment 
and its processes so likely to be at- 
tended with a continuation of dis- 
order, bloodshed and crime, that 
those clothed with authority might 
well take the time to study the lesson, 
which has been taught for a thou- 
sand years, that in the conduct of 
foreign relations idealism is a dan- 
gerous element, and that morals and 
expediency are always or nearly 
always identical. There never has 
been a free election in Mexico and 
there never will be until a strong 
and vigorous Government like that of 
General Diaz shall set about the task 
of educating and_ elevating the 
masses, supported by the sympathy 
and advice of civilized Powers. 
which, instead of attempting to set 
up an altruistic republic, shall fur- 
nish those effective aids which may 
lead to a system of universal educa- 
tion, the implanting of sound polit- 
ical ideas, and a patriotism which 
will be something higher and nobler 
than hatred of the foreigner. 

The truth of this is borne out by 
Mexico’s history for a hundred years; 
during all that long period of time 
no free election has taken place and 
no machinery has existed for a con- 
stitutional election. The total of the 
votes cast for other presidents prior 
to Madero may be considered as neg- 
ligible, and he only received 18,989 
votes in a population of 15,000,000. 
The establishment of democratic in- — 
stitutions in Mexico is not, therefore, 
a conceivable possibility at the pres- 
ent time. This opinion—and it is not 
simply an opinion, but a statement 
of absolute fact—was and is shared 
by all my diplomatic colleagues in 
Mexico, by members of the American 
and all other foreign colonies, by all 
religious and other foreign organi- 
zations in Mexico, and by all that 
portion of Mexican public opinion 
which may be described as sane, 
honest and patriotic. 

Face to face with these conditions, 
what is the position of our present 
Administration? To one who has 
closely watched the trend of events 
it would avpear that it is confronted 
either with the necessity of immedi- 
ately recognizing the government 
which shall succeed that of General 
Huerta, and of entering into diplo- 
matic relations with it, or of inter- 
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vening by armed force—as it already 
has in other ways in the political 
affairs of that republic. The gravity 
of this latter step, if it is taken, 
must not be underestimated, because 
it will mean the assertion of a virtual 
lordship of imperialistic character, 
not only over Mexico, but likewise 
over all of Latin America to the 
Isthmus of Panama. Whatever gov- 
ernment shall be set up in Mexico 
under our auspices will exist just so 
long as we have fleets and armies 
there to protect it, and no longer. 
Our military forces having been 
withdrawn, the national ill will will 
speedily wreak itself on a hated 
gringo government imposed by a for- 
eign power. This ready. made repub- 
lic, imported from our shores, hav- 
ing been destroyed, we must either 
admit our folly and wear sackcloth 
and ashes or return and return again 
to reéstablish the form of govern- 
ment which we think ought to be 
suited to our neighbors and ought to 
be loved by them because it is suited 
to us and loved by us. Out of what 
appeared originally to very many 
honest Americans, therefore, to be 
the expression of a proper resent- 
ment against a government set up by 
violence will be developed an out- 
ward movement of imperialism hate- 
fu! to the great majority of Amer- 
ican public opinion, and which will 
not only make us directly responsible 
to the world for Latin America to the 
Isthmus of Panama, but will also, if 
the Administration is true to the 
principles which it has enunciated, 


A MAN 


HE ills of the New Haven 
| Railroad run back in his- 
tory many years and fit into 
a corresponding number of 
questionable experiments and prac- 
tises, all having to do with the strict 
integrity of railroad imagination. 
It is Howard Elliott’s opportunity to 
grasp these stubborn facts and fetch 
them up to a working level. It is not 
his task immediately to operate a 
railroad, but first of all to make its 
operation possible from the stand- 
point of the highest efficiency and 
economy. 

Mr. Elliott has had a somewhat 
fortunate, promising preparation for 
this task, which is a complicated one 
because of an extra hopeful view, 
heretofore, of railroad economics, on 
the one hand; and an extra hopeful 
view of disciplinary precautions, on 
the other. He is a Harvard man, is 
thoroly educated in the “university 
of the people,” and is a graduate of 


place the obligation upon us of pass- 
ing upon the titles of republics like 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia and Peru, where govern- 
ments are frequently ushered into 
power thru violent revolutionary 
methods. 

It might be well to make it clear at 
this point, in order that public opin- 
ion may not be led astray by false 
alarms, that the nations of Europe 
as they were and are represented in 
the diplomatic corps at Mexico are 
not conspiring against the interests 
of the American Government. On the 
contrary, these governments and 
their diplomatic agents would gladly 
see our Government take the lead in 
any sane and sound policy which will 
bring about the restoration of order 
in Mexico and prevent the further 
effusion of blood. The European na- 
tions frankly recognize that they 
have no political interests in Mexico. 
Their sole interest is in the develop- 
ment of their trade relations with 
Mexico. And as these are dependent 
upon the enforcement of law and 
authority thruout the republic, their 
part in the present -situation begins 
and ends with the establishing of 
conditions securing protection to the 
lives and property of their nationals. 
During the troublous times which 
existed while I was ambassador to 
Mexico all of my colleagues, I think 
without exception, believed that in- 
tervention by the Government of the 
United States was the only practical 
remedy for the prevalent revolution- 
ary disorders, and some of them were 


inclined to be impatient with me be- 
cause of my refusal to accept their 
views. The fantom of European am- 
bition may, therefore, be dismist 
as the invention of those who are at- 
tempting to mislead public opinion. 

I know our President to be a man 
of lofty ideals and high purpose, but 
he has an erroneous conception—and 
I say it with all respect—of what our 
policy toward Latin America ought 
tc be, and he has been and is follow- 
ing the guidance of sophisticated 
rhetoricians or amateur agents delv- 
ing in fields of whose soil they have 
not the most elemental knowledge, 
and whose rashness and folly are 
placing heavy burdens, not only on 
this country, but on the thousands of 
our unfortunate countrymen whose 
lives and property are placed in 
hazard. 

The policy of the Administration 
toward Mexico has been accepted 
neither by Mexico nor by any other 
nation, and has reached an impasse. 
I could wish that it might be other- 
wise, and that any policy which can 
bring peace to that unhappy country, 
to that unfortunate people and to our 
own splendid but unfortunate nation- 
als living there, might succeed, and 
I should be highly gratified as an 
American to see the Administration, 
instead of venturing out on the dan- 
gerous sea of imperialism—tho not 
intending to trim its sails in that 
direction—modify some of the un- 
healthy attributes of the Monroe 
Doctrine which have come to the sur- 
face during the last fifteen years. . 


WITH AN OPPORTUNITY 


BY N. G. OSBORN 


the school of railroad education over 
which his uncle, Mr. Perkins, of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, presided as chief executive. He 
has a winsome personality and his 
men speak affectionately of him. His 
speeches, while president of the 


. Northern Pacific, impress the reader 


with his quiet, unobtrusive common 
sense. The equipment is his. If he 
adds to that a soul—what the col- 
lege savage calls “punch”’—he will 
leave for himself a monument that 
no other New England operator ever 
left. : 

It is with the personal equation 
that Mr. Elliott must grapple. He 
must awaken in organized labor a 
sense of its own responsibility. 

Mr. Elliott has entrusted to men 
already in the New Haven Railroad 
system the task of carrying out his 
policies. He has roused an impulse 
of intelligent self-sacrifice. 

The new president’s opportunity 


is involved in the mental attitude of 
both capital and labor. He must have 
capital and the good will of capital, 
but he must keep it out of the board 
of directors, either as fiscal agent or 
managing force. It is stated that the 
house of Morgan stands ready to 
support him. Will he be equally suc- 
cessful with labor? He must have 
both on his side, even at the remote 
risk of suspending dividends during 
the period necessary to reorganize 
this splendid railroad. 

There will be no recovery of pub- 
lic confidence in its integrity until 
peace has been established between 
those two great forces that are the 
basis of New England’s railroad fu- 
ture. The industrial life of New 
England is involved in Mr. Elliott’s 
success, and if that sags the social 
life will sag with it. Mr. Elliott and 
his opportunity have become the 
hope of New England. 

New Haven, Connecticut 
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HOWARD ELLIOTT—A MAN WITH AN OPPORTUNITY 


The successor of Charles S. Mellen as President of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
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THE RITUAL MURDER MYTH IN RUSSIA 


_ BY GEORGE KENNAN 


AUTHOR OF “TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA,” “SIBERIA AND THE EXILE SYSTEM” | 


fact that in all of the “ritual 

murder” cases that have been 

tried in’ Russia, the accused 
Jews have invariably been acquitted. 
They have been held in prison for 
long terms, sometimes two, five, or 
even eight years, but in the end they 
have always been declared innocent 
and have been released. In three 
cases, since the reform of the law 
courts in 1864, they have been ac- 
quitted by juries, and there is not a 
single legal conviction on record, in 
ancient or modern times. 

The charge of ritual murder—that 
is, the killing of Russian or Polish 
children for the purpose of obtaining 
Christian blood to be used in ritual 
ceremonies—is not a new thing. in 
Slavonic countries. It has been hotly 
debated there for‘ centuries, and 
eighty-four books or brochures on 
the subject have been written and 
published in Russia since 1861. The 
accusation was first made in Poland. 
As early as 1540,,the Jews were 
charged with killing fifty Christian 
children in the Polish Province of 
Lithuania; but a thoro investigation 
made by the Grand Duke himself 
showed that there was no evidence 
whatever of the killing of fifty chil- 
dren, much less of the killing of fifty 
Christian children by Jews. Twenty- 
fcur years later, in the same prov- 
ince, the charge was again made, the 
accused, in this case, being a Jewish 
- workman named Bernard Abramo- 
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- is a noteworthy and significant 


vitch, who was said to have mur- 
dered a Christian girl, in obedience 
to an order of his Jewish employer, 
Isaac Borodavko. The prisoner was 
tortured with fire, in accordance 
with the practise of that time, and 
in a paroxysm of unendurable suf- 
fering made a false confession; but 
when he was taken to the scaffold 
for execution, he declared solemnly 
that he was innocent, and that the 
false confession had been wrung 
from him by intolerable agony. The 
Grand Duke thereupon investigated 
the case personally, and found that 
there was no evidence whatever of 
the Jew’s guilt. He then issued the 
following order: 

1. The Jews of Lithuania are to be 
freed forever from the charge of rit- 
ual murder brought against them by 
the peasants of Narva, because it is 
clear that the Jewish religion does 
not require the use of Christian 
blood in ritual services. 

2. Hereafter, such charges shall 
not be regarded as proved unless 
they are supported by the testimony 
of seven witnesses, three of whom 
shall be Jews. 

3. If the charge is not supported 
by these witnesses, it shall be re- 


garded as untrue. The accusers shall 


then be put to death and all their 
goods shall be confiscated. 

This order practically put an end 
to ritual murder accusations in Li- 
thuania. 

The first case in Russia—or at 


least the first notorious case—was 
that of certain Jews in the province 
of Grodno (formerly a part of Po- 
land) who were accused, in 1817, of 
murdering, for ritual purposes, a 
Russian girl named Marianne Adam- 
ovitch. The accused were found to be 
innocent, and when they were acquit- 
ted, Prince Alexander Galitzin, chief 
of the Section of Alien Religions in 
the Department of Church Affairs, 
issued, by order of the Czar Alexan- 
der I, the following circular letter, 
which was addrest to the Govern- 
ors of the Russo-Polish provinces in 
general, and to the governor of 
Grodno in particular: 

“During the Polish administration 
of affairs (in the provinces which 
are now a part of Russia) the un- 
founded suspicion that the Jews used 
Christian blood in their religious 
ceremonies caused them to -be ac- 
cused, more than once, of murdering 
Christian children. This charge, upon 
investigation, was found to be un- 
justified. The former Polish king, 
Sigismund Augustus, by decrees dat- 
ed August 9, 1564, and May 20, 1566, 
forbade such baseless accusations of 
Jews, because he knew, from the 
Holy Scriptures, that the Jewish rit- 
ual does not require Christian blood. 
In more recent times, the Popes, in 
Rome, have investigated similar 
charges, and cn the 21st of March, 
1763, the Nuncio wrote that evidence 
to sustain such prejudiced accusa- 
tions had not been produced, and 
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that judgments in support of them 
would not be confirmed. 

“In view of the fact that such 
charges have recently been revived in 
the Russo-Polish provinces, and tak- 
ing into consideration the further 
fact that they have been repeatedly 
disproved by impartial investigators, 
and condemned by royal decrees, His 
Imperial Majesty directs me to make 
known to all provincial governors 
his will that, hereafter, Jews shall 
not be accused, without proof and 
upon mere suspicion, of the murder 
of Christian children in order to ob- 
tain blood for ritual purposes. If a 
case of child murder occurs, and if, 
without reference to the ritual pre- 
judice, Jews are suspected of the 
crime, they shall be tried, in accord- 
ance with the law, upon evidence re- 
lating directly to the case, precisely 
as the adherents of other religions 
would be tried if accused of a similar 
crime.” (Circular letter of Prince 
Galitzin to the governors of the Rus- 
so-Polish Provinces, March 6, 1817.) 

One would suppose that such a 
command, from the Czar himself, 
would have put a stop to ritual mur- 
der accusations; but five years later, 
the old superstition was again re- 
vived, in a case which closely resem- 
bled the one now on trial in Kiev. 
On the 22nd of April, 1822, the day 
before the Russian Easter, in the 
town of Velizh, Province of Vitebsk, 
a Russian boy named Fedor Emeli- 
anof left his home and did not re- 
turn. Ten days later, on a hillside in 
the suburbs, a searching party found 
his body, which had been mutilated 
in such a way as to indicate long and 
agonizing torture. A number of Jews 
were accused and arrested, and in 
course of time the single case grew 
into seven correlated cases, which in- 
volved the fortunes and lives of forty- 
two prisoners.. The affair created as 
much popular excitement as_ the 
Yushchinski case, and had almost as 
many complications and perjured 


VARIUM ET MUTABILE 


A Sphinx am I, mute-lipped, but in my eyes 
Knowledge of life and pain and patience lies. 


Sibyl am I, and counsel-quick my word. 
Above the roar of sin my thought is heard. 


I am three sisters spinning one short thread. 
I swaddle babes and shroud the quiet dead. 


witnesses. It was taken thru all 
the courts to the Governing Senate, 
and was appealed and remanded, 
tried and retried, for a period of 
eight years. Finally, it was carried 
to the Council of the Empire, the 
highest tribunal in Russia, where 
four sessions were devoted exclusive- 
ly to its consideration and discus- 
sion. The Governing Senate had 
made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That all the Jewish prisoners be 
acquitted and set at liberty, inas- 
much as they have not been proved 
guilty of any crime. 

2. That the accused, who have 
been unjustly imprisoned for eight 
years, be freed for an equal number 
of years from all national liabilities 
and taxes. 

3. That the perjured witnesses be 
exiled to Siberia for life. 

4. That the decree of Alexander I, 
of March 6, 1817, be confirmed and 
renewed, in order to put an end to 
the superstition concerning the use 
of Christian blood by Jews in their 
ritual services. 

The Council of the Empire ap- 
proved all.the recommendations of 
the Governing Senate, with the ex- 
ception of No. 2, viz., that the pris- 
oners be freed, for eight years, from 
all national liabilities and taxes. 

The case then went to the Czar, 
Nicholas I. He approved the judg- 
ment of the Council of the Empire 
on all points except No. 4. He was 
not willing, he said, to confirm and 
renew the decree of Alexander I, be- 
cause he was not fully convinced that 
the. accused Jews were innocent. He 
did not believe that ritual murder 
was practised by the Jews generally, 
“but,” he concluded, “some of them 
may have awful superstitions, just 
as some of us, Christians, have.” 
(The Question of Ritual Murder, 
by Vladimir Korolenko; Russkoe 
Bogatstvo, December, 1911.) 

Between 1822 and 1911 there w-r2 


BY HELEN COALE CREW 


four or five more trials of Jews on 
the charge of ritual murder, but none 
of them attracted so much attention, 
or created so much excitement, as did 
the Adamovitch and Emelianof cases 
in 1817 and 1822. The accused Jews 
were all acquitted, three of them by 
juries. 

And now, the “blood libel,” which 
is nearly four centuries old in Rus- 
sia, and nearly seventeen hundred 
years old in Europe, is being tried 
out again in the Chamber of Justice 
in Kiev. The present case, however, 
differs in some respects from all that 
have preceded it. In previous trials, 
the Czar and his ministers have been 
non-partizan watchers of the pro- 
ceedings, or, at the last, disinterested 
and unprejudiced arbiters. In the 
trial of Mendel Beilis they have 
taken sides from the beginning, and 
not only have used all their power in 
support of the prosecution, but have 
resorted to criminal means of ham- 
pering and thwarting the defense. 
One might think that the Czar would 
be ashamed to show less culture and 
enlightenment than were shown by 
the Grand Duke of Lithuania and the 
King of Poland three hundred and 
seventy years. ago; but Nicholas II 
hates the Jews with a deadly hatred, 
and in defiance of appeals and pro- 
tests from the best men in his Em- 
pire, and even from dignitaries of 
his own church, he has allied himself 
with the pogrom-rioters of “The 
Double-Headed Eagle” and the mur- 
derers of the “Black Hundreds,” in 
an effort to convict the Jews of mix- 
ing the blood of Christian children 
with the flour of their passover 
bread. He may possibly succeed, but 
if Mendel Beilis is found guilty of 
torturing Andrew Yushchinski to 
death, it will be the first and only 
legal conviction of a Russian Jew, on 
the charge of ritual murder, since 
the House of Romanoff came to the 
throne. 

Baddeck, Nova Scotia 


I am the maiden Joy, and all the world 
About my laughing, sweet caprice is twirled. 


Griselda-patient, I my warriors give 
That nation-pride and conquest-greed may live. 


I am a creature with a mother-breast, 
Where babes and men, where saints and sinners, rest. 


O age-long sneer! O impotent sharp sting! 
I yet am glad I am a Woman-Thing! 
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Photograph by Brown Bros, 
— JOHN FINLEY 
New York State’s New Commissioner of Education; formerly President of the College of the City of New York 
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THE NEW BUILDING AT ALBANY FOR THE NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


JOHN H. FINLEY, EDUCATIONAL EXPERT 


BY H. B. WOOLSTON 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


HE Commissioner of Educa- 

| tion for New York State 
has more extended author- 

ity than any other person 

in the schools of this country. He 
determines the standards of elemen- 
tary and higher education and dis- 
tributes annually eight million dol- 
lars of public funds. Such authority 
gives vast possibilities of widening 
the scope and increasing the effi- 
ciency of the schools. To this task 
the Regents have unanimously chos- 
en John Huston Finley. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


them. This spirit permeates the insti- 
tution and is the one which the com- 
missioner will carry to his large 
office. 

Dr. Finley has had rich experience 
to prepare him for his new work. He 
is a graduate of Johns Hopkins; was 
president of his own college before 
he was thirty years old, and has 
served as professor of politics at 
Princeton. In addition, he has been 
an editor of several magazines and 
works of reference. For a while he 


acted as general secretary of the 
New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, and at present he is a direc- 
tor of several important welfare 
organizations about New York. Two 
years ago he delivered the Hyde 
Lectures in the Sorbonne, choosing 
as his subject “The French Settle- 
ment of America.” So admirably was 
the matter treated that the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor was conferred 
in recognition of the service. 

Not only is Mr. Finley an able 
scholar and administrator; he is also 
a man who makes friends readily. He 
is fond of outdoor sports, his prow- 
ess as a walker furnishing regular 
items for the local news- 





President Finley’s ten 
years at City College have 
wrought a transformation 
in that institution. It is 
now housed in a magnifi- 
cent group of buildings 
upon Washington Hights. 
Its student body includes 
a cosmopolitan group of 
young men, as well as 
teachers and business men 
who come for regular aca- 
demic work, extension 
courses and special even- 
ing classes. Its labora- 
tories have been put at 
the service of the city 
administration. Its fac- 
ultv have been made to 
feel that they owe service 








papers. He can remember 
men’s names and shake 
their hand in a way that 
makes his greeting carry 
conviction. The president 
frequently dropt into stu- 
dent meetings to take part 
in the discussion or called 
upon a boy who has 
been kept from classes by 
sickness. He is a welcome 
after-dinner speaker and 
has a wide acquaintance 
among public men. This 
friendliness, coupled with 
a delightfully whimsical 
sense of humor, has made 
John Finley a personality 
known and loved wherever 
he goes. 








to the community about 


THE COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE IN 


THE NEW BUILDING 


New York City 





HENNESSY—THE MAN WHO BEAT TAMMANY 


The most picturesque figure in the 
vecent campaign against Tammany 
was John A. Hennessy, who had been 
appointed by Gov. Sulzer to investi- 
gate charges of graft in various state 
departments. In the last days of the 
campaign Mr. Hennessy appeared on 
the stump in the city and made seri- 
ous charges against Tammany and 
astounding revelations of Tammany 
methods. No one of course can tell 
what would have happened if Hen- 
nessy had not taken part in the cam- 
paign, but there is no question that 
his fiery attack upon Tammany made 
an important contribution to the suc- 
cess of the Fusion movement. While 
Mr. Hennessy was night city editor 
and managing editor of the New 
York Press, the writer of this article 
came into close professional contact 
with him as assistant city editor.— 
THE EDITOR. 


ED lights are burning out- 
R side, men and women are 
talking vociferously from 
cart-tails of the issues of 
the campaign to “overflow meetings,” 
inside as many as can be jammed 
within the four walls of the building 
are listening rather impatiently to a 
campaign orator who says: “Grati- 
tude is the sweetest flower that sheds 
its perfume in the human heart.” He 
pauses for effect. 

Suddenly there is an interruption 
by a big-lunged man: “Cut out the 
bull; give us Hennessy!” 

“Give us Hennessy!” cries the 
crowd, for one man has put into 
words their feelings and desires. 

Back of the square desk with its 
pitcher of ice-water sit the party’s 
candidates, waiting to be heard. The 
chief orator is speaking, but the 
crowd is calling for a man who is no 
spellbinder, who knows no trick of 
oratory, whose speeches contain no 
eloquence and whose only gesture is 
to strike his closed right fist into the 
palm of his left to give an added 
touch of emphasis to what he says. 

Hennessy sits there on the side 
and looks the gathering over; his 
face betrays not a sign either of 
pleasure, excitement or impatience. 
If you look at him closely, you will 
see that he is short of stature, 
chunky but not heavy; and like the 
Irishman in the popular song, “his 
hair is red and his eyes are blue.” 
No less a man than former President 
Taft called him the best looking 
newspaper man in New York. 

When Colonel Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent, Hennessy asked for an ap- 
pointment by letter and said he could 
tell his story in three minutes. The 
then President invited him to come 
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at a certain hour. Hennessy took the 
midnight train, told his story in two 
minutes and thirty seconds; the 
Colonel of the Rough Riders acceded 
to his request and said that if other 
men valued time as Hennessy did he 
could accomplish much more. And at 
that Hennessy did not vote for him. 
But that is Hennessy. 

But to come back to the political 
gathering: When the chairman of 
the meeting feels the impatience of 
the crowd, he indicates to the orator 
to “cut it short” and the crowd has 
its way. 

Hennessy knows the value of facts 
and the added value of simplicity of 
statement. He learned that lesson in 
the newspaper game. He has been a 
newspaper executive—night city 
editor, city editor and managing 
editor for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but he always has found time 
to write in between times. 

He has so schooled himself that 
nothing ever breaks’ in on his train 
of thoughts—on election night, the 
most important and busiest night in 
the 365 for a newspaper office, all 
sorts of questions can be fired at 
him, questions that demand instant 
decision; yet he rarely takes his ci- 
gar out of his mouth and can pick up 
his train of thought and go right on 
dictating what the election means 
without a break. 

Hennessy is regarded as a “find.” 
And yet he is not that; he has been 
preparing for this momentous fort- 
night of campaign for twenty-five 
years. This was merely the opportun- 
ity; he would have been ready ten 
years ago or twenty years ago. The 
cartoonists have not caught his ex- 
pression yet, but the editorial writ- 
ers have caught up with him. The 
New York World said of him: “No 
other man in this campaign has ren- 
dered such notable service to the 
cause of honest government.” And 
Brisbane wrote: “Hennessy is ex- 
tremely apt to tell many things and 
to make Mr. Murphy’s Mr. McCall 
wish that he had picked up some- 
thing less decidedly Irish.” 

When Hennessy broke into the 
campaign within a fortnight of elec- 
tion, he came in, as they say on 
Broadway, “with rubber shoes.” He 
was not heralded, but his first speech 
landed on the front page of every 
New York newspaper and after that 
he was the only speaker whose 
speeches were printed stenographic- 
ally in the newspapers. Hennessy 
makes no “set speeches.” 

In one newspaper shop ti. man- 
aging editor of the paper, who 
knew, said to the city editor on the 
first day following his sensational 


utterances: “Better put a good man 
on Hennessy’s trail; he never fires all 
his ammunition at the first shot.” 
That is why the replies to Hennessy’s 
speeches from the other side were 
simply “Liar!” 

No man in this generation has so 
aroused New York as Hennessy, with 
the possible exception of the time 
when Jerome went up and down New 
York telling the story of the “brass 
check.” And, it might be added, to 
round out the thought, Jerome, when 
he won the District Attorneyship, in 
the eyes of many, did not “make 
good.” In this case, Hennessy was 
not a candidate for anything. 

Hennessy knows how to do con- 
structive work. When Seth Low be- 
came Mayor of New York the news- 
paper with which Hennessy was then 
connected did not feel that the new 
Mayor understood how Tammany 
had padded payrolls and how various 
departments of the city government 
had been mismanaged by placing dis- 
trict leaders at the head of them. 

“Take a week off, Hennessy, and 
show them.” And Hennessy did. 

He got the City Record, which is 
the city’s newspaper, and by digging 
out the facts and figures from vari- 
ous reports, he showed Low and the 
people of New York where the waste 
was, where the bad management 
was; where the grabs were located, 
and he did it day after day for sev- 
eral weeks, writing it in the simplest 
manner, so that all New York could 
read it, the street car conductor and 
the professor. When the Hennessy 
articles were finished Hennessy was 
advanced to be city editor. 

When Gaynor reached the Mayor’s 
chair he wanted Hennessy to take a 
commissionership. Hennessy liked 
the newspaper game too well; he de- 
clined, but when a job was put up to 
him that was in his field Hennessy 
accepted. Gaynor believed that there 
was extravagance in printing the 
City Record, the official paper of the 
City of New York. He wanted Hen- 
nessy to look into it and see if money 
could not be saved. He was made 
chairman of the committee and Wil- 
liam J. Ellis, Clerk of the Assembly 
when Hennessy was an Assembly- 
man, familiar with the printing 
trades, was appointed his assistant. 

Hennessy was then working, as 
has been his custom for twenty 
years, twelve hours a day. His work- 
ing hours were from 3 p. m. to 8 a. 
m. the following morning. But he did 
not let his City Record iob interfere 
with the city’s job or the city’s job 
with his newspaper job. Sessions 
were held from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. and 
when Hennessy’s report was acted 
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upon between $700,000 and $800,000 
a year was saved for the Gaynor ad- 
ministration. Ellis, later, was made 
the City Record’s manager; Hen- 
nessy went back to his city editor’s 
job. 

Hennessy would probably be hold- 
ing his newspaper job today if the 
Press had not changed owners last 
September. 

Hennessy by inclination is a Dem- 
ocrat, altho he worked for one Re- 
publican newspaper for seventeen 
years. Doubtless he would 
not be lined up with the 


Assembly:,The one thing he did—and 
it has a curious significance now—is 
the fight he made on the insurance 
companies.; Twenty years later 
Charles Ev Hughes placed himself in 
the Governor’s chair thru the mas- 
terly way in which he conducted the 
inquiry into the New York insurance 
companies. 

McCall, Tammany’s candidate, was 
at that time, thru his brother, John 
A. McCall, connected with the New 
York Life Insurance Company. As a 


n.an of coolness, a man who can be 
so cold that an iceberg would feel 
warm in comparison and yet a man 
of tremendous cordiality. He cannot 
be awed. 

A man who made great profit out 
of Government bonds “on a shoe 
string” sought during the city ad- 
ministration to do the same thing 
with city bonds, thru the medium of 
interlocking companies, without actu- 
ally putting in a cent of real money, 
depending upon getting the award of 

bonds and then peddling 





Fusion ticket had Gaynor 
lived. For Hennessy is 
the same sort of Democrat 
Gaynor was. Politically 
Gaynor and Hennessy 
have always been associa- 
ted. They met in the days 
when John Y. McKane of 
“injunctions don’t go 
here” fame “ran’”’ Graves- 
end. That fight sent Gay- 
nor to the Bench, Hen- 
nessy to the New York 
State Assembly, and it 
was there that Hennessy 
met Sulzer. When Hen- 
nessy resigned from the 
Press, Sulzer, then Gov- 
ernor, made him “Execu- 
tive Auditor.” But that 
job given to him by Sulzer 
has not stopped Hennessy 
from criticizing the for- 
mer Governor of the state. 

All that Hennessy un- 
earthed as “Executive Au- 
ditor” has not come out; 
it won’t until Hennessy 
thinks the proper time has 
arrived. In one depart- 
ment he uncovered graft 
amounting to $70,000. In 
another department he 
has unearthed frauds that 
will make the $70,000 
graft look cheap in com- 
parison. 

Hennessy is fifty-four 
years old; he was born in 








them on Wall Street be- 
tween the close of banking 
hours and the opening 
time the next day. 

Hennessy printed a 
story telling the truth, or 
the truth as he saw it, 
about this man. The man 
was furious. He came into 
the office where Hennessy 
was the city editor and de- 
manded a written apology 
and a retraction. Hen- 
nessy’s assistant told him 
that the only man who 
could do that was the 
editor-in-chief or the city 
editor. and in this case the 
city editor was the man to 
see. He decided to wait for 
Hennessy. Hennessy came 
in at the usual time; the 
assistant explained and 
the other man stood sev- 
eral feet off. “Tell him I 
am busy,” Hennessy said 
icily, “I will see him when 
I get thru.” The bond man 
glared at Hennessy; but 
Hennessy paid no atten- 
tion to him. Finally when 
Henessy had sent mem- 
bers of the staff off on 
their work for the day, he 
looked up at the bond man: 

“Well?” said Hennessy, 
with not a trace of emo- 
tion in his voice. 

It cooled the bond man 








the city of Waterford in 
Ireland and has been a 
fighting Irishman ever 
since. He comes of that sort of stock. 
His great uncle died in an English 
prison. Hennessy’s father before him 
was a newspaper man, who became 
city editor of the Times shortly after 
his arrival in America. Under the 
watchful eye of John C. Hennessy, 
young Hennessy got his training, 
first on the Times and later with 
Colonel Elliott F. Shepard when he 
owned the Evening Mail, then called 
the Mail and Express. 

Hennessy’s first fight was with the 
Willoughby street “machine” in 
Brooklyn. He won out; went to the 
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THE MAN WHO BEAT TAMMANY 


result of the reorganization follow- 
ing the inquiry of now Supreme 
Court Justice Hughes, all the execu- 
tives of the big insurance companies 
were eliminated. 

Hennessy was one of the Edward 
M. Shepard lieutenants who helped to 
put William J. Gaynor on the Su- 
preme Court bench. Gaynor knew 
Hennessy; Hennessy knew Gaynor; 
they would have fought side by side; 
there would have been no criticism 
of Gaytfor as there is now of Sulzer 
had Gaynor lived. 

Hennessy is a man of nerve; a 


somewhat, but with heat 
he demanded not only a 
written apology but a re- 
traction in as conspicuous 
place as the original article appeared. 
Hennessy heard him out. 

“No apology will be made,” said 
Hennessy. “There will be no retrac- 
tion; as long as you stay in, this 
game trying to bunco the city we'll 
fight you; tomorrow morning I am 
going to print a stronger article than 
we printed this morning. Good-day.” 

The article was printed; the city 
threw out the bid. 

Hennessy as an executive rarely 
gets excited. The writer recollects 
but one instance. It was on the night 
of the Stanford White shooting. 
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Hennessy answered the telephone, 
being in charge. 

“Harry Thaw shot and killed Stan- 
ford White ten minutes ago on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden.” 

“Say that over again,” said Hen~ 
nessy, his voice betraying his excite~ 
ment. 

One night, within half an hour of 
the first edition going to press, sud- 
denly the lights went out and the 
noise of the machinery upstairs 
ceased. 

“Go down and see what’s hap- 
pened,” he said to an office boy. 


ness. 

In the dim gas light could be seen 
a delegation of men. They were 
walking delegates and there was 
some dispute about a new agreement. 
Hennessy listened, the staff at a re- 
spectful distance eagerly catching a 
word here and there. 

“I know what I would do if I was 
the owner of this paper,” said Hen- 
nessy, “but I’m not. I'll get you an 
answer in ten minutes; but you’d 
get my answer in less time than that 
if things were different.” 

Hennessy called the owner to the 
telephone, explained the situation 
briefly. 

“Go back to work,” he said to the 
grimy looking men; “I have been in- 
structed to sign temporarily tonight ; 
bring the agreement around in the 
morning for the paper’s signature.” 

The staff waited, expecting to see 
Hennessy explode. Suddenly the 
lights went up. “Go back to work” 
was all he said. 

That’s the sort of man Hennessy 
is. 

In 1905 Hennessy printed an ar- 
ticle which stirred the joint session 
of the Legislature, then hearing 
charges against Justice Warren B. 
Hooker. The editor-in-chief and 
Hennessy were subpoenaed to appear 
before the joint session and told to 
bring with them messages, copy and 
other materials that might show the 
authorship of the article. 

Hennessy wrote a letter denying 
the right of the Legislature to sub- 
poena him regarding the authorship 
of the article and then he went on 
a fishing trip to Riverhead, Long Isl- 
and. He had been working for weeks 
on end without a day off; so he de- 
cided to take three days together. 
His action in ignoring the subpoena 
caused a sensation in the Legislature. 

Mr. Hennessy’s recreations are 
five—work, fishing, hunting, draw 
poker, and Dickens. He can sit for 
hours waiting for a bite and not be- 
come impatient. He always lands the 
biggest fish. Probably he makes it 
a point to go for the biggest fish. 

Mr. Hennessy is married and lives 


The whole building was in dark- 


in Brooklyn. The Hennessys have 
two sons, both civil engineers, and 
one daughter, Marguerite. The sons 
are like him in many ways, but he 
is proudest of that daughter. He 
would take her with him on his cam- 
paign tours if he did not think it was 
too fatiguing for a growing girl. 
Meanwhile, having worked all thru 
the summer gathering the documen- 
tary evidence, he spent his “vaca- 
tion” putting Tammany on the run. 
New York City 





WHEN BEECHER SPOKE 
AT LIVERPOOL 











Our quotations from The Inde- 
pendent of “Fifty Years Ago” have 
been of especial interest this year 
since they show from week to week 
how it seemed to live in those stir- 
ring times when half the country was 
in rebellion and British guns were 
being aimed by British gunners from 
British-built ships upon American 
vessels. It was for the purpose of 
trying to put a stop to this grievous 
misunderstanding of the Mother 
Country that the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, one of the editors of The 
Independent, was sent on a semi-offi- 
cial mission of conciliation. The big 
blanket pages of The Independent 
are filled with thrilling accounts of 
how, by force of eloquence, he wrung 
from hostile audiences first toleration 
and then sympathy. We wish we had 
the space to quote more. 


FROM THE INDEPENDENT OF 
NOVEMBER 5, 1863 


On the entrance of Mr. Beecher, pre- 
ceded by the chairman, a vast shout of 
mingled welcome and disapprobation 
was immediately raised. 

Placards had been posted thruout 
the town inciting the people of Liver- 
pool to give the reverend lecturer a hos- 
tile reception; and it soon became evi- 
dent that a small but determined minor- 
ity of the meeting were present with 
that intention. ... 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher then 
rose, and, advancing to the front of 
the platform, was greeted with mingled 
cheers, hisses, and groans. . . . 

Rev. Mr. Beecher then said: It is 
more than twenty-five years since I 
have been made perfectly familiar with 
popular assemblies in all parts of my 
country except the extreme South. 
There has not, for the past twenty-five 
years of my life, been a single day 
when it would have been safe for me 
to go south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
in my own country, and all for one 
reason; and that for my solemn, ear- 
nest, persistent testimony against that 
which I consider to be the most 
atrocious thing under the sun—the sys- 
tem of American slavery in a great free 


republic. (Cheers.) I have passed thru 
that early period when it was denied to 
myself the right of free speech. And 
now, since I have been in England, 
although I have met with greater kind- 
ness and courtesy on the part of most 
than I deserved, yet, on the other hand, 
I perceive that the Southern influence 
prevails to some extent in England. 
(Applause and uproar.) It is my old 
acquaintance; I understand it perfectly 
(laughter) and I have always held it to 
be the unfailing truth that where a 
man has a cause that would bear ex- 
amination, he was perfectly willing to 
have it spoken about. (Applause.) And 
when in Manchester I saw those huge 
placards, “Who is Henry Ward Beech- 
er?” (laughter, cries of “Quite right,” 
and applause), and when in Liverpool 
I understand that there were those 
blood-red placards, purporting to say 
what Henry Ward Beecher had said, 
and calling upon Englishmen to sup- 
press free speech (cries of “Aye, aye,” 
and “No, no,” hisses and uproar), I tell 
you what I thought. I thought simply 
this—I am glad of it. (Laughter.) 
Why? Because if they had felt perfectly 
secure that they were the minions of 
the South and the slaves of slavery 
(“No, no”), they would have been per- 
fectly still. (Applause and uproar.) 
And, therefore, when I saw so much 
nervous apprehension that if I was per- 
mitted to speak (hisses and applause), 
when I found that they were afraid to 
have me speak (hisses, laughter and 
“No, no”), when I found that they con- 
sidered my speaking damaging to their 
cause (applause), when I found that 
they appealed from facts and reason- 
ings to mob law (applause and uproar), 
I said no man need tell me what the 
heart. of the counsel of these men is. 
They tremble and are afraid. (Ap- 
plause, laughter, hisses, “No, no,” and 
a voice, “New York mob.”) Now, per- 
sonally, it is a matter of very little con- 
sequence to me whether I speak here 
tonight or not. (Laughter and cheers.) 
But one thing is very certain—if you 
do permit me to speak here tonight, 
you will hear very plain talking. (Ap- 
plause and hisses.) You will not find a 
man (interruption)—you will not find 
a man that dared to speak about Great 
Britain 3,000 miles off, and then is 
afraid to speak to Great Britain when 
he stands on her shores. (Immense ap- 
plause and hisses.) And if I do not mis- 
take the tone and temper of English- 
men they had rather have a man that 
opposed them in a manly way (ap- 
plause from all parts of the hall) than 
to have a sneak that agreed with them 
in an unmanly way. (Applause and 
“Bravo.”) Now, if I can carry you with 
me by sound convictions, I shall be im- 
mensely glad (applause), but if I can- 
not carry you with me by facts and 
sound arguments, I do not wish you to 
go with me at all; and all that I ask is 
simply fair play. (Applause, and a 


voice, “You shall have it, too.”) I have 
only one single (hisses and shouts of 
“Order”)—I have only one single sen- 
tence—(Here there was a great dis- 
turbance in one of the boxes near the 
platform.) 
































YOUNG WILD DUCKS ON THE REARING FIELD, GAME BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ANY who have undertaken 

M game breeding in America 

breed only for sport, but 

the experimental work of 

shooting clubs indicates that game 
can be reared for profit. 

Some of the clubs are keeping rec- 
ords which soon will show the cost of 
production. This season a few clubs 
are selling wild fowl and pheasants 
to the game dealers and hotels. It is 
evident that in the United States, as 
in England, sport often pays more 
for the rearing of game than a com- 
mercial game farmer would pay to 
rear the same number of birds. 

The Game Breeders’ Association, 
the least expensive of the American 
clubs, pays $1000 a year rent for its 
club house and farm. The club breeds 
pheasants and has some wild breed- 
ing grouse and quail which are pro- 
tected by gamekeepers. I would say it 
would be perfectly fair to charge the 
duck breeding with not more than 
one-third of the annual dues of the 
club, say $2000. This season the 
gamekeeper reared about 2500 wild 
ducks, all of which could have been 
sold had they been bred for the mar- 
ket. 

At the beginning of the season the 
club had 170 ducks and 40 drakes. 
The ducks nested beside a small arti- 
ficial pond where there are no natu- 
ral foods. Hence it was necessary to 
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feed them daily. Over 4000 eggs 
were lifted from the nesting field by 
the keepers and a few hundred eggs 
were sold at $25 a hundred. The club 
also sold some ducks for $3.10 a 
pair. The purchaser paid transporta- 
tion charges to the market. Had all 
of the ducks been sold at $1.50 each 
the receipts from ducks and eggs 
would have been about $4000, indi- 
cating a profit of $2000. 

A reader of The Independent has 
asked me if breeding game can be 
made profitable. I feel quite sure 
that it can be, since pheasants sell 
for more than ducks and eat less, 
and the same gamekeepers can rear 
both birds, as they do on commercial 
game farms. A larger number of 
ducks than that named can be reared 
with a comparatively small increase 
of expense for wages and food. The 


food account can be much reduced 
when the breeding is done on places 
where natural duck foods abound. 
Acorns, horse chestnuts, wild rice 
and various pond weeds and water 
grasses undoubtedly would reduce 
the wild ducks’ high cost of living, 
which at The Game Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation preserve was due to the pur- 
chase of corn at retail prices. 

Wild ducks can be reared in large 
numbers almost, if not quite, as 
cheaply as tame ducks, The eggs sell 
for from $20 to $25 per hundred, 
and I predict these prices will not 
fall below $15 per hundred for a long 
time. The demand for eggs is in- 
creasing. I feel sure the prices for 
wild ducks produced by industry will 
remain high for several years at 
least, because the laws prohibit the 
sale of wild ducks not produced by 
industry and also prohibit their im- 
portation. There is an increasing 
demand for this highly desirable 
food, and prices probably will go 
higher before they are lowered. 

Many sporting clubs are being 
formed thruout the country and 
these purchase both live ducks and 
eggs at satisfactory prices. It is 
legal to rear and sell wild ducks.in 
several states. Soon, no doubt, the 
new industry will be encouraged 
everywhere, since it is absurd to say 
that it should be a misdemeanor to 
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produce food profitably on private 
lands. 

It is less than a score of years 
since the discovery was made in 
England that wild fowl can be bred 
and controlled within the limits of 
game farms and preserves. Altho 
pheasants and other game have been 
successfully reared in England for 
centuries, every one thought that 
wild fowl, being migratory, would 
desert and that they could not be 
controlled. Some experiments with 
wild ducks made by a few English 
gamekeepers proved the contrary to 
be true, and today nearly every pond 
in England has wild fowl in abun- 
dance. The markets have been filled 
with ducks. There are many com- 
mercial game farmers. 

The mallard is undoubtedly the 
best duck for the preserve and game 
farm. Birds which are not so easily 
bred, however, command much high- 
er prices. Experiments are being 
made with canvas-backs and other 
choice fowl, and the beautiful wood 
duck is now reared in many places, 
both in America and in foreign coun- 
tries, where it has been successfully 
introduced. The common wild goose 
of North America has 

















YOUNG DUCKS FEEDING 


For the first few weeks ducklings are fed on 
wild duck meal, later on wheat and cracked corn. 


inclosure. Muddy ponds and marshes 
are far better for duck breeding than 
sandy ponds and marshes, since the 
ducks procure animal food on muddy 
waters which does not occur in sand. 
Ponds which have streams running 
into and out of them are far better 
than ponds which are not fed by 
streams. The streams bring in 
green foods and insects and keep 
the water fresh. I have observed 
that ponds frequented by wild 
ducks are better than ponds which 
look equally good or even better, but 


which are not frequented by migra- 
tory birds. 

A second season I reared ducks on 
the last mentioned pond with sur- 
prizingly good results. Turtles, pike, 
pickerel and large frogs are very de- 
structive to little ducks, and moles 
as well as rats and snakes must be 
destroyed or kept out of the rearing 
fields. Hawks, crows, owls and other 
winged vermin are controlled by 
traps and the gun. Stray dogs and 
cats often need attention. 

The eggs laid by the ducks are 
gathered and hatched under barn- 
yard hens in a hatching house, and 
the young ducks. when one day old 
are taken to rearing fields with their 
foster mothers, the hens being placed 
in coops and the young ducks being 
permitted to run out into small en- 
closures placed before the coops for 
a few days, after which they are per- 
mitted to roam and chase insects in 
the grass. Most authorities advise 
that the ducks be not taken to the 
water until they are seven or eight 
weeks old. The young ducks in 
charge of the hens may remain in 
the water too long, and they will 
suffer from cramp, which often 
proves fatal, if the water 





been introduced in Eng- 
land and is bred in good 
numbers for sport. It is 
surprizing how readily 
even the wild goose be- 
comes comparatively tame 
during the breeding 
season in places where it 
is properly protected. The 
geese shown in a photo- 
graph which was sent to 
me from Canada contin- 
ued to frequent the pond 
surrounded by occupied 
dwellings, altho they were 
much alarmed when one 
of the houses burned to 








is cold. Ducks on the rear- 
ing field in hot weather, 
however, often suffer 
from what gamekeepers 
call “straddles,” a com- 
plaint similar to sun- 
stroke, and I have seen 
hundreds die in a week 
on unshaded fields. The 
young birds must have 
shade, and when the rear- 
ing field is hot and sandy 
I believe it is safer to 
move the young birds, 
when one day old, to the 
side of a shady pond or 
marsh, letting them have 








the ground. 
Wild fowl can be suc- 
cessfully bred on any 


MUDDY PONDS ARE BETTER THAN SANDY ONES 
There is animal food on muddy waters which does not occur in sand. 


access to shallow water 
provided it be not cold; in 
such places they will find 





country place which has 
water, even a very small 
pond or stream. The first 
pond used by The Game 
Breeders’ Association of 
New York was simply a 
narrow ditch dug in a low 
field where evidently there 
was water beneath the 
surface. The ducks soon 
enlarged the ditch and 
made a pond of irregular 
shape with an island in 
the center. 

A field about the pond 
should be wired with poul- 
try wire to keep out 
ground vermin, and the 








much natural food. All of 
the young ducks at the 
Game Breeders’ Associa- 
tion farm were taken to 
the ponds last spring 
when they were one or 
two days old and allowed 
to swim in a narrow strip 
of shallow water wired off 
from the ponds. Both the 
weather and the water 
were warm and the losses 
were very slight. On cold 
days and beside cold 
waters, no doubt, it would 
be best to keep the young 
ducks from the water, as 
described in the books on 








ducks easily can be in- 
duced to nest within the 


A DUCK POND TO ORDER 


“The ducks soon enlarged the ditch and made a pond of irregular shape.” 


wild fowl breeding. Cap- 
tain Oates says: “If the 
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ducks are well and regularly fed they 
should lay an average of twenty- 
three eggs each during the nesting 
season.” This average was exceeded 
on the Game Breeders’ Association 
farm on Long Island, New York, this 
season. The same authority says we 
can count on 80 per cent of the eggs 
hatching, and of birds actually 
hatched in a fair season, 85 per cent 
should be reared. These percentages 
have also been verified. 


The young ducks are fed for the 
first few weeks on wild duck meal, 
scalded, and served, net too wet, in 
little pans placed before the coops. 
Ducks for the first twe vw 2eks should 
be fed at daybrea’ very four or 
five hours duri. wie day. Later the 
young ducks are fed on wheat and 
cracked corn. The amount of food 
required will depend largely upon the 
amount of natural food to which the 
birds have access. 


Any one by following the direc- 
tions in the books can rear a few 
wild fowl on a country place where 
there is any water, but those who 
engage in the new industry on a 
large scale should employ a: skilled 
gamekeeper to plan the feeding and 
to direct the control of the many 
enemies which surely will destroy 
the birds unless they are properly 
looked after. 


Yonkers, New York 


COSMOPOLITANS IN. THE ORCHARD 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AUTHOR OF “THE COUNTRY HOME,” “HOW TO LIVE IN 


HE royalty of the vegetable 

i kingdom, all thru the tem- 

perate zone, belongs to the 

apple. It has close rivals in 
some directions, mostly of its kin in 
the rose family, but for all around 
greatness, for beauty of tree and 
strength, for ability to feed the peo- 
ple, the whole year thru, covered with 
leaves or naked, the apple stands 
alone. 

When Nature found the need 
for one great cosmopolitan fruit 
for all the people, she went to work 
to make it; and she gave it to man; 
note what a job it was. The rose 
family was her best hope; but the 
rose family was a poor and very hum- 
ble dweller in the wilderness. It was, 
however, already charged with poe- 
try in the form of a strawberry, and 
along the fences humbly climbed the 
blackberry. Nature proposed to make 
the pear tree, standing forty feet 
aloft, and lasting three hundred 
years, and the apple, which is sim- 
ply the pear in a new guise. These 
twin fruits now glorify the rose fam- 
ily, and fulfil Nature’s creative 
wishes. 

When the English reached Amer- 
ica they found five sorts of crab ap- 
ples, here and there from Virginia 
to Massachusetts and in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. They brought with them 
scions of those sorts that had been 
two thousand years on the road from 
the crab apples of China, thru Asia 
into England. These scions grafted 
into the wild crabs soon made New 
England boys happy, and the first 
orchard that was started west of 
New England, in central New York, 
drew the lads for fifty miles to fill 
their pockets. Apples were still not 
so common, that these raids were not 
resented by the first planters. But 
soon every homestead, as it was 
planted by the pioneer westward, 
was marked by an orchard, as surely 
as by a sugar maple grove, and the 
boys might fill their pockets as freely 
as they drank the saccharine sap. We 


do not know just how many orchards 
now cover the apple belt, but there 
are tens of thousands, and they are 
all adding to the commissary and 
the health of a rapidly increasing 
people. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the 


‘apple does not easily adapt itself to 


the soil and climate far south of the 
corn belt, or what we call the corn 
belt (for corn will grow finely in the 
tropics). Nature had still to make a 
fruit for the Gulf States; including 
Florida, Texas and California. The 
banana was already made, but that 
was for all the world. It was made 
before railroads and steamboats, and 
it had to wait for the steam engine, 
and for the Yankee, and, alas, for 
the middleman. Last of all, it waited 
for President Wilson to preserve 
freedom of trade. It can still take the 
place of meat in the homes that the 
telephone has linked, not only over 
a whole continent, but over two hem- 
ispheres. A distinctive fruit for the 
great cotton belt! What should it be? 
Somewhere out of the swampy re- 
gions, possibly out of some Pacific 
island, came the wild orange. It has 
already found rooting space over the 
whole of our semi-tropical states, and 
is working its way northward, thru 
Texas and Louisiana. It will be sure 
to make itself at home, perfectly 
hardy, shaking hands with the ap- 
ple, in a great middle belt clear 
across the country. It will be there 
before the end of the present cen- 
tury. 

We have already entered an evolu- 
tionary period, when the orange is 
very rapidly undergoing changes; 
while out of its side spring cognate 
fruits of superb promise. A few 
sorts defy a mild freeze. It is not 
probable that such a freeze as that 
of 1895, which killed all orange trees 
in Florida to the ground, would 
work any such havoc at the present 
day. We have one new orange, Lu 
Jim Gong, that ripens all thru a full 
year, and is fit for market two years 


THE COUNTRY” 


from its completion of growth. This 
sort has won also in the way of har- 
diness. Still evolution, so far, has 
spent most of its force in sweeten- 
ing the old bitter fruit of five hun- 
dred years ago; the fruit that is 
left to the pine woods of. Florida. 
Now, these old sorts are being rap- 
idly crowded out by those which 
are more cosmopolitan. 

Mark that Nature, all this while, 
was careful not to throw away her 
sketches. Around the orange is 
grouped a lot of fruits, like grape- 
fruit, and lemon, and tangerine, and 
many other things not yet on the 
market, that make the family more 
important than the individual. In 
fact the grapefruit bids fair to 
quite outreach the orange in popu- 
larity and utility. There is nothing 
in the orange belt more delicious or 
more valuable for food. It is a pa- 
nacea for malaria. It is the most 
beautiful of fruits in the orchard, 
the largest of value, and still evolv- 
ing new sorts, richer in quality and 
hardier to endure climate. We have 
grapefruit already without seeds and 
grapefruit deliciously sweet. This is 
a fine companion for the sweet or- 
ange, which will soon become as pop- 
ular as that which is rich in citric 
acid. 

So it has come about that on total- 
ly divergent lines, the business of 
supplying the whole continent with a 
universal fruit, a fruit so abundant 
and nutritious, as to serve raw or 
cooked, every family, was fulfilled, 
or is now on the road of fulfilment. 
While all this has been going on, Na- 
ture has attended as strenuously to 
the beautiful as the useful. The ap- 
ple tree is the glory of North Amer- 
ica, whether in blossom or in fruit, 
and all thru the orange belt what can 
surpass for beauty orchards hanging 
full of golden ‘fruit? In either of 
these the bees gather loads of honey, 
lovers whistle their joy, and we—we 
write. 

Sorrento, Florida 
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DR. LUDWIG FULDA 


AN ENVOY OF CULTURE 


BY RUDOLF TOMBO, JR. 


DIRECTOR OF THE DEUTSCHES HAUS OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

HE exceedingly cordial wel- 

: come which has been ex- 

tended to Dr. Ludwig 

Fulda, the distinguished 


German poet and dramatist, on the 
occasion of his present visit to Amer- 
ica, furnishes eloquent testimony of 
the great popularity he enjoys in this 
country. There are few men in the 
German literary world of today who 
are more capable of bringing to this 
country the message of modern Ger- 
man thought and literary striving, 
and of this the Germanistic Society 
of America was well aware when it 
upset its own precedents by extend- 
ing a second invitation to one of its 
former guests. That Fulda is a clear- 
eyed and sympathetic observer of 
foreign manners and customs is 
proven conclusively by his witty im- 
pressions collected on the occasion of 
his first tour thru the United States 
in 1906. 

Ludwig Fulda, who was born in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1862, is a 
prolific writer, having, since the ap- 
pearance of his maiden play, “The 
Sincere,” thirty years ago (1883), 
allowed scarcely a year to pass with- 
out publishing a dramatic work, a 
collection of poems or a masterful 
translation. He has written a number 
of highly successful stage plays, in- 
cluding his greatest theatrical suc- 
cesses, “The Talisman” (1893), 
“Friends of Youth” (1898). and the 
“Twin Sister” (1901). It is to the 
drama that Fulda has devoted most 
attention. his contributions to that 


field including no less than twenty- 
eight plays. While his dramas are 
not particularly profound, they 
harbor many a clever idea, many a 
happy situation, many a graceful 
line. Fulda’s polished verses flow on 
easily and melodiously and artistic- 
ally, and he displays a thoro com- 
mand of dramatic form and technic, 
exhibiting special mastery in the 
handling of dialog. Flashes of wit 
abound in his plays, and his comedies 
contain much bright dialog and many 
humorous. situations, while at the 
same time they stamp him as an 
accurate observer of modern life, 
with all its foibles and all its follies. 
Satire on the modern social structure 
is occasionally found in his work. His 
chief activity has been directed along 
idealistic lines (pseudo-classical and 
neo-romantic) ; in his realistic work 
Fulda suggests the social satires of 
Sudermann rather than the crass 
naturalism of Hauptmann. In his 
symbolic and fairy tale dramas he 
exhibits much poetic fancy and deep 
sentiment. 

Fulda’s poems have appeared in 
several collections and are all distin- 
guished by excellence of form and 
lightness of touch. Fulda’s talents lie 
rather along dramatic than along 
narrative lines, and his only impor- 
tant contribution to prose fiction con- 
sists of two short stories, which ap- 
peared in 1894 under the title of 
Fragments of Life. In addition to 
the American impressions, he has 
written a series of essays entitled 
From the Workshop, which includes 
a study of the art of the translator, 
an art which Fulda himself under- 
stands to an unusual degree. There 
are few German writers who possess 
the power of Anempfindung to such 
a marked extent as Fulda, and he has 
furnished models of the translator’s 
art in his German versions of the 
masterpieces of Moliére and Rostand, 
of Beaumarchais’ Figaro, of Cava- 
lotti’s Il Cantico dei Cantici. of the 
large part of Ibsen’s posthumous 
works, and, quite recently, of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. 


THE HUMAN MACHINE 


ROFESSOR JULES AMAR, of 
p Paris, has made some inter- 
esting studies of the effi- 

ciency of the human ma- 

chine. He has reached the conclusion 
that he who eats liberally ought to 
“recuperate” in weight every twenty- 
four hours. If, it appears, his weight 
lessens, he works to excess; if his 
weight increases, he has not expend- 
ed the maximum effort. The Profes- 
sor found that the human machine 
gives a profit of from 25 to 35 per 
cent on the expenditure, while the 


best “artificial machine” known re- 
turns but 14 per cent. 

It thus appears that the man ma- 
chine is far superior to all others, 
with this exception: man always 
wastes energy during the first five 
minutes of work before regaining 
his equilibrium. 

Amar’s experiments show that 
Monday’s man-labor is the most in- 
ferior, while Tuesday’s is the most 
superior, by reason of the curious 
action of Sunday as a rest day. The 


-lassitude of the workingman on Mon- 


day is proverbial. 


THE NEW EDITOR OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
BY HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


HE degree to which Norman 
T Hapgood, the new editor of 
Harper’s Weekly, has car- 
ried in journalism the qual- 
ities of courage, sincerity and sense, 
is what marks his distinction. It was 
primarily these qualities which gave 
him a national reputation as editor 
of Collier’s Weekly. The great influ- 
ence of that periodica! thruout the 
United States was due principally to 
the fact that under Mr. Hapgood’s 
control the Weekly had the confidence 
of the people—confidence in its cour- 
age, its sincerity and its sense. 

Mr. Hapgood is not “radical,” in 
my opinion. But as a journalist he is 
truly progressive. He instinctively 
expresses and supports the weight of 
changing opinion and tendency in 
the country. He is not a forerunner. 
He is not an isolated, suggestive 
scout. When expressing himself he 
is expressing those of the most ad- 
vanced tendencies in the community 
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which have begun to prevail. He is in 
the vanguard of the modern move- 
ment, and it is a movement of many, 
not of a few. He sincerely, often pas- 
sionately, backs up with force the 
better tendencies and social thoughts 
which he feels about him, and he 
feels these as soon as he can work 
forcibly with them. 

Harper’s Weekly, under his con- 
trol, will seem “radical” to those who 
are not moving. But those who do 
move will see in the Weekly an ex- 
pression of the great change that has 
come over the country in the last few 
years, the end of which is not yet. 


WHAT THE RIVERS CARRY 


ROM every square mile drained 
%) by the Mississippi 86 tons of 
salts are deposited annually 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
average outflow of the river is placed 
at 664,000 cubic feet per second, and 
from the analysis of this water the 
amount of material in solution trans- 
ported by the Mississippi has been 
calculated. It reaches the enormous 
quantity of 108,432,000 tons per 
year. 
The amount of sediment carried 
by the Mississippi in addition to 
these salts is enormous. The quan- 


tity delivered annually to the Gulf. 


of Mexico, according to H. L. Abbott 
is 812,500,000,000 pounds, or about 
408,000,000 tons. 

These figures are the result of an 
investigation of the quality of west- 
ern stream waters made by the 
United States Geological Survey to 
determine their fitness for irriga- 
tion. 

The average discharge of silt and 
mud per year by the Colorado River 
amounts to 338,000,000 tons. In ad- 
dition to the suspended solid matters 
carried by this river, there are also 
enormous quantities of dissolved 
substances transported into the sea. 
These dissolved salts are 4,550,000 
tons of common salt; 3,740,000 tons 
of Glauber’s salts; 4,000,000 tons of 
lime; 2,400,000 tons of gypsum, 
and 4,800,000 tons of magnesium 
sulfate or Epsom salts, making a 
total of 19,490,000 tons of dissolved 
matter annually carried into the 
Gulf of California by this river. In 
spite of this enormous amount of 
dissolved matter, the Colorado River 
is not considered to be a stream of 
high mineralization for the western 
section of this country. This is due 
to the fact that the amount of water 
is sO enormous, in proportion to the 
dissolved salts, that they are only a 
very small proportion of the total 
discharge. 

The concentration of the salts in 
the Elm Fork of the Red River in 
Oklahoma is by far more than that 
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SEAFOWL ON AN ENGLISH COAST 


“The Pinnacles,” 








Staple Island, Farne, are a favorite haunt of the wild birds—gulls, puffins, 

terns, kittiwakes and especially guillemots. In July they literally cover the rocks, which, tho 

hearly inaccessible, furnish a living to the hardy fowlers of Farne. The eggs are gathered by 

the thousands from May to July, the most favorable times being stormy days, when the birds 

are bewildered and sweep inland instead of flying straight to their nests. Hundreds of puffins 

and terns make their nests in old rabbit holes or burrow in the earth with their beaks. Game 
laws forbid the shooting of seabirds in British waters. 








in the Colorado. This particular 
river annually discharges 1,300,000 
tons of common salt, which is equal 
to 1680 tons per square mile of area 
drained, while the discharge of salt 
from the Colorado is 20 tons per 
square mile. The total amount of salt 
annually carried away by the Elm 
Fork is 2,389,000 tons. 

It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that these quantities, vast as 
they are, represent only a fraction 
of the total matter transported. The 
mud, sand, silt and products of rock 
decomposition are deposited along 
the entire course of the river, and 
what proportion of the whole at last 
finds its way into the ocean no one 
can say, but the fraction cannot be 
large. 


A PHILATELIC FEAST 


LL ex-small boys and their 
A sisters and their cousins 
and their aunts know some- 

thing of the lure of the 


postage-stamp collection, but most of 
them cease to regard it seriously 


after the period when, the psycholo- 


gists tell us, the juvenile instinct for 
collecting passes its zenith. 

But the three hundred “advanced 
collectors” who exhibited 275,000 
stamps, worth $2,000,000, in New 
York, from October 27 to Novem- 
ber 1 gave emphatic proof that this 
hobby will stand riding for as many 
years as most others. It was the first 
International Philatelic Exhibition— 
the word philatelic being the techni- 


cal term for stamp collecting after 
one is out of knee breeches. The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
and the National Museum were ex- 
hibitors. 

The catalog bristled with trials, 
inverts, perforates, imperforates, 
errors, surcharges, plate numbers 
and watermarks—terms _ unintelli- 
gible or trivial to the layman, mildly 
interesting to the stamp collector, 
and of great moment to the philat- 
elist. The most valuable exhibit was 
the Mauritius “$18,000 pair,” the 
one and two penny “post office” issue 
of 1847, unused, printed from the 
plate in its earliest state, on yellow- 
ish paper. There were many speci- 
mens of the famous Mulready envel- 
ope of 1840, the first of all the post- 
age stamps, for which Rowland Hill 
was responsible. 

Those who came to see, it is to be 
feared, were imprest less with tech- 
nical variations than other purely 
unscientific features, for the Visi- 
tors’ Cup, awarded by vote of the 
sightseers to the most interesting 
exhibit, went to Joseph A. Steinmetz, 
of Philadelphia, for “An hundred or 
two graphic pages selected at random 
from a wonderful collection, messen- 
gers from the Isles of the Seven 
Seas, from the Orient and the Occi- 
dent, from the Polar Lands of Snows. 
Not just mere dead dry-bone stamps, 
but charming little talismans of the 
Arabian Nights of Stampdom, living, 
vibrant, happy children of the Fairv 
Kingdom of our entrancing Hobby.” 
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CONVICTS AT SCHOOL 
Pe ince bv the excuse is 


made by men about to com- 
plete terms of imprisonment 
that they know no trade at 
which they may work, and have no 
education which fits them for any- 
thing above the rudest hand toil, 
where they are placed in contact 
with ignorant foreigners. For these 
reasons they were first tempted to 
ways of vice and for like reasons 
they fear a relapse into former ways 
of living. After an investigation 
which showed that of the inmates of 
Jackson (Michigan) State Prison 
nine of every ten had failed to com- 
plete a common school course, the 
prison authorities have adopted a 
unique system of schools. 
Employment in shops and fac- 
tories has been common in many 
places, but Jackson proposes to go 
further and furnish an education 
equivalent to that of a standard four 
years high school following the com- 
pletion of eight grades of common 
school studies. Classes will be organ- 
ized at various points in the common 
branches, so that those deficient in 
the elements may remedy their defi- 
ciency before entering the high 
school proper. An examination is de- 
manded of all who do not possess an 
eighth grade diploma. Those failing 
in any subject will enter classes to 
make up this failure, after which 
each is given an opportunity of 
choosing the kind of four years’ 
course he wishes to pur- 


convict-students may construct. The 
Michigan College of Agriculture has 
drafted the course in agriculture 
for such inmates as wish to be- 
come farmers after leaving the in- 
stitution. The various state educa- 
tional institutions have pledged their 
support in making plans and in pro- 
viding instructors. It is thought that 
twenty-five instructors will be re- 
quired to carry out the work, and 
this number the various institutions 
have agreed to furnish from among 
the young men completing their 
courses who wish to follow teaching 
as a profession. Textbooks will he 
furnished by the authorities, while 
the state library will offer loans of 
volumes which may be returned and 
others obtained. The lesson hours 
will follow immediately those of pre- 
scribed prison labor and thus cut 
down the’ dreaded time in the cells. 
Three hours will be spent outside, 
and study within the cells will pro- 
vide healthy occupation for practi- 
cally all the waking hours the con- 
vict cares to devote to his school 
work. The movement is being viewed 
with great interest from other 
states and reform associations. 


TANTALUM PENS 


HE Germans are utilizing 

i tantalum in the manufac- 
ture of pens. A difficulty in 

the case of steel pens is 

that they oxidize easily, the ink 
sticking to them. This fault is not 
to be found in the case of gold pens; 


but, on the other hand, these are too 
flexible to be entirely satisfactory. 
Moreover, in order to form a point 
suitable for writing purposes, the 
material of that part of the pen must 
be mixed with some hard metal like 
iridium, an operation that is at once 
expensive and complicated. The new 
German pen is of tantalum and 
comes to the manufacturer in the 
form of a black powder. The pen that 
is made from this is reported to pos- 
sess the tenacity of steel and the 
flexibility of gold. 


THE PLANT QUARANTINE 
STATION 


XPERIENCE has taught the 
officials of our national gov- 


ernment the advisability of 
guarding against the possi- 
ble importation of injurious or un- 
desirable plants and animals. Well 
meaning but carelessly inclined 
friends living abroad send home 
specimens of beautiful or peculiar 
plants or flowers, strange and un- 
usual insects, small animals as pets, 
and so forth, not knowing that they 
are aiding in the spread of what may 
be an extremely harmful pest. Often, 
too, “seed” of some variety of fruit 
or vegetable is sent to home friends 
for planting which contains the eggs 
of some insect pest or the germs of a 
disease which may sweep away thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of valuable 
home grown plants or trees. 
To prevent any of these disasters, 
the government has provided a 





sue. There will be a course 
in agriculture, one in 
commercial studies, and a 
vocational school in which 
various manual arts will 
be taught. 

It was decided after a 
conference between pris- 
on authorities and state 
educators that a course of 
study similar to that 
recommended for use in 
the public schools should 
be followed. After the 
common school is com- 
pleted the high school 
courses consist of a list of 
required subjects, princi- 
pally English and mathe- 
matics, and of electives, 
commercial, agricultural 
or vocational, as selected. 
It is planned to turn the 
old prison tower house 
into specially equipt voca- 
tional schools. It is ex- 
pected that this feature 
will become self-support- 
ing thru the objects of 
ornament and utility the 
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THE LATEST THING IN CORN CRIBS 


Sectional bookcases stand in our houses, sectional filing cabinets in 
our offices, and now sectional bins are being used on the farm. This 
style can be enlarged to suit the crop. 
of galvanized iron and the cement base protects the corn from vermin 
and dampness, without the necessity of raising the structure off the 
ground. This one is on the Hamilton County Experimental Farm, 


near Mt. Healthy, Chio. 


Better yet, the combination 


“quarantine room,” to 
which all specimens, liv- 
ing or dead and pre- 
served, must first go for 
thoro microscopic inspec- 
tion before being past on 
to the recipient. The first 
shipment received after 
the establishment of this 
room was a lot of potatoes 
from the Andes of South 
America. They were 
found to be thoroly in- 
fected with a small brown 
bug harmful enough to 
have created an endless 
amount of mischief 
among the potato inter- 
ests of this country had 
they been allowed to enter 
unobserved. 

The inspection room is 
carefully prepared to pre- 
vent the escape of micro- 
scopic germs. It is simply 
a glass enclosed cage 
about 8 by 12 feet, placed 
in one of the regular office 
rooms in the Department 
of agriculture, and is ab- 








solutely bug proof. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 

















CUSTOMS OF TWO COUNTRIES 


Mrs. Wharton holds a brief against 
types of character produced by crass 
materialism and mammon worship in 
the incoherent welter of certain 
aspects of New York “society life.” 
In the House of Mirth her mordant 
pen gave us the struggles of one born 
to the customs of luxurious living to 
keep her place without any visible 
means of support. Lily Bart failed 
tragically. Undine Spragg is a 
climber from the backyard of some 
obscure country town, unspeakably 
ignorant of everything but the fact 
that money glitters. She is very beau- 
tiful and has the mushy moral con- 
struction of a sea anemone: her for- 
mula of life is that of the horse 
leech’s daughter, and her ceaseless 
cry is “Give, give.” Gifted with beau- 
ty, enough brains to adapt herself 
superficially to new environments, 
entire lack of morals and the backing 
of a rich father, Undine passes from 
success to success. She changes hus- 
bands as one would take off a pair of 
old gloves. 

In the minor characters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Spragg, in their bald sim- 
plicity and blind devotion to their 
daughter, one catches an echo of Mr. 
Howells’ manner. Undine is a mon- 
ster, without truth or pity or tender- 
ness. The picture is not exhilarating. 
The world she succeeds in entering is 
not sympathetically drawn; it is dull, 
featureless and only strong thru its 
limpet-like adherence to past forms. 
The virtuous characters are weak or 
ineffective. Mrs. Wharton also ar- 
raigns the American man. The trav- 
eled and observant Bowen declares 
that the wasters and spenders in 
our midst are the result of the 
“American man’s deep contempt for 
women.” “The boasted liberty, the 
money she spends, the luxury she 
surrounds herself with, are the huge 
bribes he pays her to let him alone.” 
He is happy without her—his inter- 
ests are centered in his office, and for 
the “passional crime” he substitutes 
financial crime. This is the custom of 
the country which is responsible for 
such destructive characters as Un- 
dine Sprage - Moffatt - Marvell - De 
Chelles-Moffatt. 

The brief point of the book is the 
contrast drawn between the customs 
of the newer America and the older 
France. as represented by two of the 
heroine’s husbands: the Marauis de 
Chelles, who thought lightly of mar- 
ital infidelity but abhorred - divorce, 
and Elmer Moffatt, who would have 
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nothing to do with Undine until she 
was properly and legally divorced. As 
for Undine—“she was the woman 
who didn’t care, who never did care 
and never could understand” why 
people should bother about such 
things as moral codes. 


The Custom of the Country, by 
Edith Wharton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 


THE YOUNGER AGASSIZ 


The life of Alexander Agassiz is a 
kind of scientific fairy tale. To many 
Americans the name Agassiz stands 
only for his illustrious father, 
whose delightful personality no less 
than his — scientific achievements 
charmed the dollars out of close- 
buttoned New England pockets to 
further his magnificent scientific 
schemes. To other Americans the 
name means the Calumet and Hecla 
copper mines. Alexander, who had 
graduated as a mining engineer at 
the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Cambridge, was called in, as his son 
and biographer tells us, to save an 
investment, “and transformed a fall- 
ing enterprise into one of the most 
prosperous and _ extensive mines 
known in the history of industry.” 
The story of his two years in Michi- 
gan, in which he personally pulled 
the mine from the slough where mis- 
management, ignorance, apathy and 
enmity had plunged it, is a stirring 
epic. We associate such deeds with 
men who make “practical” achieve- 
ment the end of endeavor. Mr. Agas- 
siz possest business acumen in the 
highest degree; he had executive 
abilitv, practical sagacity, he knew 


how to handle men. And he took long 
views. But the pursuit of abstract 
science was his life work; he had it 
in his power to follow his bent and 
devote himself to original research 
work. Attached in 1860 to the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
which was a pet project of his 
father’s, Mr. Agassiz devoted years 
of work to bringing it up to the 
highest condition of efficiency, rank- 
ing with the greatest institutions of 
learning in its line in Europe. He 
carried on the study of marine zool- 
ogy thru long voyages in the Atlantic 
and Pacific in yachts chartered for 
these trips, and later in life was ab- 
sorbed in the study of the formation 
of coral reefs and islands. Every 
honor the learned world of Europe 
could bestow was given him. To the 
detached and slightly skeptical mind 
of the scientist was added a delight- 
ful personality. He did an enormous 
amount of work, but his life was not 
past in an austere scientific rut. 

He was a man who knew how to 
live, who could enjoy art, who collect- 
ed porcelains, who knew how to enter- 
tain. He wrote to a friend: “I hope 
my influence on science at Cambridge 
will not be measured by a dollar 
standard. I want to go down as a 
man of science, not to be temporarily 
known by a kind of cheap notoriety 
as an American millionaire.” His 
biographer says: “In the Calumet 
and Hecla mine he has left a remark- 
able proof of his extraordinary exec- 
utive ability and business foresight. 
That mine is a monument such as 
few men can show as a life’s work; 
when we consider it as a by-product 
of the brain whose life’s interest was 
abstract science, the monument be- 
comes unique.” 


Letters and Recollections of Alez- 
ander Agassiz. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


A REMINDER OF BETTER DAYS 


To one who recalls his first read- 
ing of Marpessa and Christ in Hades 
about fifteen years ago, each suc- 
ceeding volume by Stephen Phillips 
has probably been a disappointment. 
The decline of his genius has not 
perhaps been uniform; perhaps his 
first drama was not his best, and 
perhaps the poems he collected in 
1907 had still much of his early 
glamor. But his most ardent admir- 
ers will hardly challenge the opinion 
that in the present volume he has 
reached the bottom. The pieces here 
gathered are all in themselves frag- 
mentary and occasional, and the jux- 
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taposition of them not only fails to 
give them coherence as a whole, but 
even takes away something of their 
effect and their significance. To be 
sure, the superb technique of Mar- 
pessa or of Paolo and Francesca is 
still at work in this verse, but the 
magic of it is gone; there is little 
that suggests inspiration. Exception 
must be made of the two sonnets to 
Shakespeare, especially of the first; 
had Mr. Phillips never written be- 
fore, these dignified lyrics might 
have been welcomed as the promise 
of a new master in English poetry. 
As it is, they only remind us of his 
better self. 

The most considerable pieces in the 
book are an additional act for “Nero,” 
a brief version of an old Spanish alle- 
gory, and a morbid play called “The 
King.” These dramatic sketches are 
all well constructed and ‘they are 
all unpleasant. In a sense they are 
also meaningless, for tho they pre- 
sent their themes with clarity, they 
lack that overtone of significance 
which is the very essence of poetry. 
Evidently Mr. Phillips has theories 
as to his work; a plot like that of 
“The King,” dealing with incest and 
suicide, is to his mind a Greek plot, 
and he tells us that he has tried to 
handle it in a Greek way. But sin or 
horror was for the ancient tragic 
poets only a starting place from 
which to proceed to some purified 
attitude toward life. That Mr. Phil- 
lips practises a different art the 
average reader will be persuaded by 
the repugnance which these dramatic 
pieces excite. 


Lyrics and Dramas, by Stephen 
ee New York: John Lane Co. 
1.25. 


A GIRL AND A CAUSE 


On March 29, 1862, Miss Sarah 
Fowler Morgan, later Mrs. Francis 
Warrington Dawson, daughter of 
Judge Thomas Gibbes Morgan, of 
Louisiana, began a journal which she 
kept until the close of the Civil War. 
Of that diary all but certain pas- 
sages of merely personal interest is 
now published by her son, Warring- 
ton Dawson. 

Sarah Morgan, who was living in 
Baton Rouge at the time of the 
town’s occupation by Federal troops 
in May, 1862, and who remained in 
the vicinity until she and her mother 
and sister were obliged to take ref- 
uge in April, 1863, with Judge Mor- 
gan’s eldest son, a Union man, in 
New Orleans, had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted 
with the effects of warfare. Her 
home was sacked, and the women of 
her household lived for nearly a year 
in the midst of danger and constant 
flights for safety. As might be ex- 


pected, sne was too thoroly at the 
mercy of taise rumors to throw much 
light on the external facts ot the 
war. But as an eye-witness who put 
all her thoughts and actions into her 
diary because neither prudence nor 
pride would let her talk of them, she 
carries singular conviction by her 
record of the lives of the women in 
the besieged community. Their cour- 
age, their suffering, their intense 
partizanship she has _ represented 
intimately and vividly. The Morgan 
women, moreover, had to endure the 
dislike of their fellow townsmen for 
a family which had divided its alle- 
giance. This hostility often forced 
Sarah Morgan, devoutly Southern as 
were all her sympathies, into a kind 
of reaction against the violence of 
her neighbors. The result is a fair- 
ness of judgment which gives the 
document, at times, almost the look 
of prophecy. 

The personality of the author 
emerges, clear and engaging, from 
the unaffected narrative of three 
years’ life. High-spirited, proud, 
somewhat lacking in assuranee, 
acutely conscious of caste lines, keen- 
ly intelligent tho sensitive on the 
score of an irregular education, a 
dreamer of splendid dreams, in 
action prompt and fruitful, no use- 
less cherisher of an unhappy past, 
Sarah Morgan is memorable for her- 
self. But she seems now and then to 
be a little more than an individual, 
to stand for the whole Confederacy, 
mystified by a new world, fortified 
only by a tradition. Until Gettysburg 
she lives on the confident hope of vic- 
tory, but after that the entries in her 
journal become so infrequent and so 
tragic that one has only the sense of 
a general catastrophe, long held off 
but now rushing down irresistibly 
upon a victim that is at once a girl 
and a cause. 


A Confederate Girl’s Diary, by 
Sarah Morgan Dawson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 


Boston : 


RIGHTING RURAL WRONGS 


Prof. Joseph K. Hart. of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has rendered 
us a service by bringing together a 
dozen articles by “experts” on a va- 
riety of Educational Resources of 
Village and Rural Communities. The 
perplexing problems of urban life 
meet us on every street corner piti- 
fully begging for solution. But we 
must not forget that there are rural 
wrongs too that need to be righted. 

The rural community has not yet 
found itself. It is right now em- 
barked on a voyage of self-explora- 
tion. It will not discover itself until 
it establishes in its midst a clearing 
house for social idealism, a place 
where the common counsel and the 


common conscience may meet for 
adequate expression. 

This volume calls attention to the 
physical, human, economic, health, 
esthetic, recreational, intellectual, 
social, moral and religious resources 
of towns and villages in the form of 
such agencies as the school, the 
church, the library, the picnic, etc. 
Not enough space is given to the in- 
fluence of the grange, of women’s 
clubs, of agricultural college exten- 
sion work and of schoolhouses as so- 
cial centers. 


Educational Resources in Village 
and Rural Communities, edited by 
Joseph K. Hart. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1. 


IDEALIZED DISCONTENT 


To the long list of sensational 
books which attempt to justify their 
unwholesomeness by the threadbare 
plea of moral uplift one may add. 
Hall Caine’s The Woman Thou Gav- 
est Me. Mary O’Neill, the “heroine” 
of the tale, is the victim of the heart- 
less wiles of an ambitious father; 
she is torn from the seclusion of a 
convent, where she had been sent for 
the convenience of her unnatural 
parent, and married, almost forcibly, 
to a degenerate lord. With him she 
lives a life of torture. He is profli- 
gate, faithless and insulting. In the 
meantime she falls in love with an 
old playmate, is exposed to over- 
whelming temptation as the result of 
a conspiracy by her husband, and be- 
comes the mother of her lover’s child. 
Before the birth of this child she 
flees from her husband’s household 
and takes lodgings in London. Some 
time afterward her poverty forces 
her to walk the streets to support her 
child, but from the actual experi- 
ences of that life she is saved by the 
sudden reappearance of her lover. 

The ostensible purpose of the book 
is to point out the inequality of the 
moral standards of the sexes, to aid 
the cause of woman’s rights, and to 
show the depths to which a woman 
may sink who is the victim of un- 
natural home conditions. The im- 
pression made upon the reader who 
takes the book seriously—and unfor- 
tunately the mass of its readers will 
take it so—is that of exalting the 
woman who is forced by circum- 
stances into an immoral life; of mak- 
ing an idol of a man who tempts the 
woman he loves into adultery, and. 
after ruining her life, leaves her to 
suffer the shame of her degradation 
alone; and of reducing the contract 
of marriage to a meaningless cere- 
mony. 

Far from deterring the underpaid 
working girl from the life of the 
streets; this storv, both by giving a 
certain justification for that life, and 
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by touching up its horrors with the 
brush of a sensational and romantic 
imagination, would in many cases 
have exactly the reverse psychologi- 
cal effect. Other almost inevitable re- 
sults will be the arousing of imag- 
inary marital discontent, the engen- 
dering of desire for separation and 
divorce, and the idealization of clan- 
destine infatuations. The danger of 
these elements is too obvious to need 
further comment. 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me, by 


Hall Caine. New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.35. 


DANDIES WHO WERE WORTH 
WHILE 


Reader, shall we take a walk on 
Quality street? Mr. Leon Vincent 
will guide us so that we shall meet 
that genus, unfamiliar to American 
eyes, the dandy who is worth while. 
We read the lives and anecdotes of 
such men as Beau Brummell, Count 
d’Orsay, Bulwer Lytton and D’Israeli 
with ever-living pleasure. They are 
so far removed from any type which 
America has produced—which she 
could produce; one marvels at the 
rich social soil which produced at the 
same time statesmen, warriors, men 
of letters and those bright flowers 
which dazzled society. They dazzled 
by their audacity, originality in 
small things, their egoism, their 
insouciance—but they charmed by 
their undoubted abilities. Nothing 
more spectacular is known than the 
rise of the preposterously foppish 
Israelite D’Israeli to be the Con- 
servative Prime Minister of con- 
servative England. Mr. Vincent also 
writes of such comparatively little 
read in America men as Thomas 
Hope, Beckford, Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, Kirkpatrick Sharpe and Crabbe 
Robinson. Our author has a very 
pretty wit of his own, and a nice 
feeling for perspective. His little 
sketch of Byron shows him as human 
and virile, before he became the 
poseur of the Byronic legend. “The 
amateur’s principal business with 
good books is to read them.” This is 
such a good book that almost are we 
persuaded to sit down to the satirical 
novels of Thomas Love Peacock, to 


- read the prodigious Vathek, or to 


dip into the brilliant political satires 
of Tom Moore. But these be tastes 
which only the leisured few can in- 
dulge. 

“He reads” this volume “best, I 
take it, who reads it in order to re- 
construct that past which is always 
interesting simply because it no 
longer exists; and because when it 
did exist it was, to the human 
ephemera who beheld it, the Present, 
tremendously modern, even marvel- 
ous in their eyes.” And Mr. Vincent 


has caught the fine aroma of the 
times he writes about, he has given 
us a book full of delicate humor and 
charm. 


Dandies and Men of Letters, by 
Leon H. Vincent. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 3. 


NEW ZEALAND 


In dealing with Picturesque New 
Zealand Paul Gooding has abundant 
material to justify his title. With 
mountains and geysers, cities and 
forests, ancient Maori customs and 
modern labor legislation no one could 
fail to bring out much of interest, 
altho the author shows no remark- 
able literary skill. The fifty-eight 
full page or double page half tones 
from photographs are well printed. 

Picturesque New Zealand, by Paul 


Gooding. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.50. 


HOW BLISTER JONES RECEIVED 
HiS OWN BOOK 


Blister Jones Jay long in the pleas- 
ant room provided for him by Mr. 
Van in his home at Morrisville, New 
Jersey. No matter how used a trainer 
gets to the top and sides of a horse, 
ne never gets quite used to the bot- 
toms of his hoofs. Blister’s injuries 
were severe. But he was cheerful and 
he pulled thru. 

It was during his convalescence 
that I took him a copy of the book of 
his life, in the writing of which I 
had been little more than an amanu- 
ensis. Blister could not write for the 
papers, of course. He was a trainer, 
but without such souls as his to in- 
spire their pens, neither could any 
newspaper man write such a story 
or collection of stories. 

“Hello, Four Eyes,” he greeted me 
in his old way. “What’s the heap of 
leaves all about?” I handed him the 
book and he read the title aloud: 
“Blister Jones. John Taintor Foote. 
Ah, cut the kid! What’s in it? My 
mits are all fogged with bandages,” 
he explained. 

I started to open the book for him 
when there was a timid knock at the 
door, and to Blister’s “Come in” 
there entered the rose I had last 
seen in the emergency ward at St. 
Luke’s that dreadful night. She 
looked adorable and I could almost 
envy Blister his possession. The book 
was deservedly forgotten, and I 
turned to go. But at the door I was 
stopped by the voice of the landlady’s 
daughter. “Oh, Mr.— Mr.—” 

“Call him Four Eyes.” put in 
Blister. 

“Mr. Four Eyes,” said the young 
woman, with a rippling laugh, “what 
is this book with Blister’s and your 
name on it?” 

“Oh, that?” said I. “That’s to 
teach Blister’s wife how to be fond 
of horses.” And TI shut the door and 


went to find Mr. Van Voast and ask 
him to show me the Rainbow and 
to introduce me to the Pot of Gold 
it fetched. 


Blister Jones, by John Taintor 
Hey Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
1.20. 


TALES OF A SEA CAPTAIN. 


The Adventures of Captain O’Shea 
is by no means a swashbuckling sea 
story, but a collection of several 
artistically written and delightful 
tales. Excellent character drawing 
and much delicate humor are inter- 
woven with the novel adventures of a 
daring young sea captain and fili- 
buster. Occasionally a touch of senti- 
ment creeps in. These are real people, 
not melodramatic marionettes, and 
the exciting episodes so well narrated 
are all quite plausible and decidedly 
novel. 

The Adventures of Captain O’Shea, 


by Ralph D. Payne. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


BAZIN’S LIGHTER SIDE 


“Wholesome” is not the word most 
likely to rise spontaneously in one’s 
mind as one seeks for a characteriza- 
tion of a volume of modern French 
fiction. It is a word, however, which 
may fitly be applied to the books of 
M. René Bazin, and to none more 
appropriately than to the group of 
tales that has just come to hand. The 
Marriage of Mademoiselle Gimel 
which occupies nearly half the vol- 
ume and lends its title to the collec- 
tion, makes us acquainted with a 
young Parisian stenographer, as 
fresh and breezy, as sweet and 
sound-hearted a girl as any our 
native storytellers have given us. 
With a charming whimsicality which 
recalls some of Mr. Howells’ young 
girl heroines she herself tells us, in 
a journal and letters, several of the 
episodes of her unconventional but 
essentially “correct” love affair. The 
story is steeped in the atmosphere of 
Paris and its nearby country, yet 
only in the device which brings 
about the dénouement does M. Bazin 
remind us sharply that he is a 
Frenchman. 

No one of the other stories is so 
charming as the first. The Diplomat 
in its English dress has lost such 
mild piquancy as it originally pos- 
sest. The Little Sisters of the Poor, 
while retaining something of the 
tender grace and pathos native to it, 
has forfeited much in assuming an 
alien garb. It is perhaps natural that 
the slighter the theme of a French 
tale the more unsatisfactory—other 
things being ecual—does its render- 
ing into English prove. 


The Marriace of Mademoiselle 
Gimel, and Other Stories. by René 
Bazin. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES 


There are indications that the appli- 
cation of the Eastern railroad compa- 
nies for permission to increase their 
freight rates by 5 per cent will be fav- 
orably considered and may be granted. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week published a statement show- 
ing that the net revenue per mile of 
125 railroads during July, August and 
September was $96 less than in the cor- 
responding months of 1912, having 
fallen from $1224 to $1128. The loss 
was most conspicuous in the Eastern 
district, where the decrease was $295 
per mile (from $2160 to $1865), while 
in the West it was only $42. This de- 
cline in the East tends to support the 
arguments of the Eastern roads. In 
substance the plea is that expenses have 
been so increased by higher wages, 
higher taxes and legislation (such as 
the train crew laws) that the net earn- 
ings have been largely reduced. And 
this is the testimony of the Commis- 
sion’s official statement. 

It will be recalled that, following a 
wage increase of 10 per cent on East- 
ern roads, three years ago, the compa- 
nies attempted to increase rates, and 
that they were prevented from doing 
this by the Commission. In the Com- 
mission’s decision was the following 
passage: 

If the time does come when, thru changed 
conditions, it may be shown that the carriers’ 
fears are realized or approaching realization. 
and from a survey of the whole field of opera- 
tions there is evidence of a movement which 
makes against the security and lasting value of 
legitimate investment and an adequate return 
upon the value of these properties, the Commis- 


sion will not hesitate to give its sanction to 
increases which will be reasonable. 


Since that time additional wage in- 
creases have been granted, following 
arbitration, and an application for 
further increase is now in the hands of 
arbitrators. 

Much significance is attached to the 
remarks of the Commission’s chairman, 
Mr. Clark, a few days ago, before the 
National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners. He said, in part: 


An ideal transportation system can be at- 
tained only by large additions to the facilities 
and great improvement in methods. The added 
facilities can be secured only thru expenditures 
from surplus earnings or from expansion of 
credit. In either way the total cost to purchasers 
of transportation would be increased. If it be 
true that the present financial condition of 
transportation agencies is due to reckless, im- 
provident or even dishonest financing in the 
past, it would be a mistake to undertake to 
correct it by a policy of reprisal which would 
impair the usefulness or efficiency of the car- 
riers on which the welfare—the very life—of the 
commerce of the country depends. 

On the same day, the Commission de- 
cided that an increase of rates on po- 
tatoes from Oklahoma points to the 
Rocky Mountain territory was justified. 
Shippers had argued that the price they 
obtained was low. The Commission ruled 
that this price could not be accepted 
as a controlling factor in fixing the 
freight rate, which should be “fair and 
just for the service performed.” We 
referred two weeks ago to its approval 
(the first in three years) of certain in- 
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creases between Missouri River points. 
The proposed rate increase of 5 per 
cent has been suspended, of course, to 
await the result of a hearing which is 
soon to take place. Because of recent 
decisions, the public utterances of mem- 
bers of the Commission, and the Com- 
mission’s report as to net revenues, 
many expect that the companies will be 
successful. 


CANADA’S FARMERS FOR FREE 
TRADE 


The farmers of western Canada con- 
tinue to demand free trade. At a meet- 
ing, a few days ago, of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, attended by 
delegates from the farmers’ associations 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, resolutions concerning the tariff 
were adopted by unanimous vote, and 
it was ordered that these should be sub- 
mitted to the Government at Ottawa at 
the opening of the approaching session 
of Parliament. 

In the resolutions the Government 
and the Dominion’s legislators are 
urged “to accept the offer of the United 
States of a free interchange of all 
animal and agricultural products”; to 
place on the free list “all foodstuffs not 
provided for in this offer” to remove the 
duties on agricultural implements, lum- 
ber and cement; to remove “immediate- 
ly” all foodstuff duties which cause the 
imposition of countervailing duties by 
our new tariff, and to increase the Brit- 
ish tariff preference to at least 50 per 
cent, providing for further annugl in- 
creases that will make trade with Great 
Britain entirely free five years hence. 


A COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


For more than two years the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, by means 
of a special committee, has been con- 
sidering the project of establishing a 
College of Commerce. The chairman of 
this committee is Mortimer L. Schiff. 
At the Chamber’s monthly meeting, last 
week, the committee presented an in- 
teresting report. Some time ago four 
subscriptions of $50,000 each were ob- 
tained from members of the Chamber, 
but now it is known that another mem- 
ber has offered to provide the $500,000 
required for the erection of a suitable 
building, upon condition that the $200,- 
000 already promised shall be used for 
a commercial and civic museum in the 
building, and that the City of New 
York shall undertake the permanent 
annual support of both the museum and 
the college. Many believe that the giver 
of $500,000 is the committee chairman’s 
father, Jacob H. Schiff, the well known 
banker. 

“Business,” says the committee, “is 
becoming a profession, and it seems 
fitting that the leaders of business in 
the greatest business center of this 
country should, thru their greatest busi- 
ness organization, the Chamber of Com- 


merce, aid in establishing here a College 
of Commerce and Administration, sec- 
ond to none in the world.” It is pro- 
posed that there shall be a four years’ 
course (with facilities for the comple- 
tion of the course in three years) ; that 
allowance shall be made in the entrance 
requirements for practical experience; 
that there shall be evening classes and 
that in various ways the advantages of 
the institution shall be available to 
young men already employed. The gift 
of $500,000 for a building appears to 
clear the way for an auspicious begin- 
ning of an excellent project which de- 
serves the hearty support of commercial 
interests. 


The Standard Oil Company of Kan- 
sas, which doubled its capital in June 
last by a stock dividend of 100 per cent, 
has now declared an extra dividend of 
10 per cent in addition to a quarterly 
payment of 3 per cent. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order reducing the rates of ex- 
press companies, which was to become 
effective on December 1, has been so 
modified that the changes will not be 
required until February 1. 


Returns compiled by the Journal of 
Commerce show that applications for 
new capital by railroad and industrial 
corporations in this country during Oc- 
tober amounted to $108,660,700, against 
$203,805,000 in October of last year. 


On October 31 the number of nation- 
al banks in the United States was 7514, 
with authorized capital of $1,068,534,- 
175, and outstanding bond-secured cir- 
culation amounting to $740,063,776. 
There was also $18,835,933 of circula- 
tion secured by deposits of lawful 
money. 


October’s pig iron output was 2,546,- 
261 tons, against 2,505,927 in Septem- 
ber. Owing to falling demand for con- 
sumption of steel, the rate of produc- 
tion was declining on November 1, when 
the daily capacity of the 244 furnaces 
in blast was 78,550 tons, against 83,375 
tons (256 furnaces) on October 1. 


Estimating the world’s output of gold 
since the discovery of America at from 
72,000,000,000 to 73,000,000,000 francs, 
the Bulletin de Statistique, of Paris, is 
led by current banking returns to as- 
sert that about one-third of that 
amount, or about 23,500,000,000 francs, 
is now in the vaults of the institutions 
whose reports are published. 


The following dividends 
nounced: 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable December 1. 

The American Tobacco Company, common, 5 
per cent, payable December 1. 

Federal Light and Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, fourteenth quarterly, 1% per cent, pay- 
able December 1. 

American Cotton Oil Company, preferred, 
semi-annual, 3 per cent, payable December 1. 


are an- 
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PEBBLES 


When some men die the loss is fully 
covered by insurance.—Denver News. 


Gent—Is there any soup on the bill 
of fare? 

Waiter—There was, sir, but I wiped 
it off —California Pelican. 


Tell a man that there are 270,169,- 
325,484 stars and he will believe you. 
But if a sign says, “Fresh Paint” he 
has to make a personal investigation.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


I’d rather be a Could Be 
If I could not be an Are; 
For a Could Be is a May Be, 
With a chance of touching par. 
I’d rather be a Has Been 
Than a Might Have Been, by far; 
For a Might Have Been has never been, 
But a Has was once an Are. 
—Cuban Times. 


“What caused the coolness between 
you and that young doctor? I thought 
you were engaged?” 

“His writing is rather illegible. He 
sent me a note for 1000 kisses.” 

“Well?” 

“I thought it was a prescription and | 
took it to be filled.”—Indiana Normal | 
Advance. | 


Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service, 


which is one of the essential 


OFFICIAL WEEKLY REPORT OF HARVARD 
BOY SCOUTS 


1. Rudolph Rumble, crossing Har- 
vard Bridge, saw an old man’s hat blow | 
off in front of an auto. Running in | 
front of the machine, Rudolph kicked 
the hat into the river, saving it from 
being crushed beneath the wheels. 

2. Bobbie Butt noticed a young ne-| 


gro standing on the third story ledge | 
of a building washing windows, and 
called to him to look out. The lad 
turned, fell and broke his leg. Had he 
not been warned he would undoubtedly 
have broken his neck. 

3. Harry Wrinkle perceived an in- 
fant playing about the front steps of a 
large apartment house. He took the 
child to the police station and locked 
it up, where the grateful mother found 
it three days later. The child might 
otherwise have strayed away, causing 
the parents hours of needless anxiety. 

4. Willie Wobble noticed a grocery 
horse standing beside the curb, per- 
spiring freely. He .unhitched the ani- 
mal, led it home and gave it a cool, 
witchhazel sponge bath, followed by a 
good meal of mashed potatoes. The 
owner may get his horse by going out 
to Willie’s house in South Weymouth. 

5. Clarence Cod saw an elderly lady 
about to step on the hem of her dress 
at the entrance to the subway. Rush- 
ing to her, he pushed her over on her 
back, thereby, in all probability, saving 
her a nasty fall downstairs. 

6. Phreddie Phutt perceived a la- 
borer sitting on a bale of straw smok- 
ing a pipe. With great presence of mind 
he seized a bucket of water and wet 
down both the man and the straw thor- 
oly, thus allowing the honest fellow 
to enjoy his pipe without further risk 
of fire—Harvard Lampoon. 


factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 


| downward. 


Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 


sixteen ounces, the telephone 
_ user has been getting more and 


mere service for less money. 


On the average, the people 
of this country pay 49% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth- 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 
average rates for telephone 
service has been more than 
one-half. 


CLOTHING 





At the same time, the effi- 
ciency and value of the service 
to the subscriber has — 
increased. Today he can tal 
to an average of five times as 
many persons in each ex- 
change as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the comprehensive 
policy of the Bell System, 
which brings together the as- 
sociated Bell companies and 
the communities they serve. 


Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest ser- 


vice at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy __ 


One System 





AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 


there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 


government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 


income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 


savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














Universal Service 


Delicious Pecan Nuts 


Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
Meated, Exquisite Flavor 
Our new crop of Wa- 
bash Valley Pecans 
is now ready—thin 
shelled — easily 
cracked—appetiz- 
ing — healthful. 
We ship direct to 
consumerin10,15and 
20 lb.cartons at 25c per 
pound, express prepaid 
east of the Missouri River. Generoussample for 10c. 
We also have Wild Hickory Nuts and alnuts. 

Best you ever ate. SEND TODAY. 


Southern Indiana Pecan Co. it‘ vernon, ins. 
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INFORMATION ! 











is under the supervision of 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours a and foreign. 
i the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
I1otel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


verywhere. Offices at 
Address 








Ee re ee iC MM i) lla 








Li eT 








HERALD SQUARE, 


HOTEL McALPIN 


NEW YORK 





Nearer than Anything to Everything 





EXCEPTIONAL LOCATION 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


LUXURIOUS—HOME-LIKE 
NOTABLE MODERATION IN PRICE 





Broadway, 33rd 





and 34th Streets 











EGYPT 250,08 NEAR past write! OAK COURT HOTEL 
fa We have all the data. DUN- LAKEWOOD, N. J 


scinating bands, 
NING ©0., 201 Cong’! Bidg., Boston. Maes. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
The Distinctive 
Boston House 

One of the most inviting and 

homelike hotels in the world. 


A booklet on the 


favor of your address 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SANITARIUMS 


SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reservation, 
Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 



































ing a place elsewhere, ‘or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. 


’Phone 166, Kaston, Pa. 


The Best Wa 


The use of the INDIVID. 
UAL OCOMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
in She seen de of 


your church. Send for illustrated 
“3 :~«XINDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Six seven-inch old fashioned hand dipped 


CAPE COD BAYBERRY CANDLES 


in fancy Christmas box for $1 postpaid. 
list and poem, “The Birth of the 
on hand tinted -card. free. 


Cape Cod Products Co., North Truro, Mass. 














Price 
ayberries,” 





Modern and home like. Open Oct. to May. E. E. 
Spangenberg, Mgr. 


FLORENCE VILLA 


FLORIDA; 
Popular resort hotel renowned for its high*class;table and 
beautiful surroundings. Free access to orange and g'*P 
fruit groves. Myriads“of lakes. Good fishing. Free 
from malaria. U ing water. We mai2- 
tain our own dairy and gardens, Write for booklet. 
W. H. BOAL, Manager 




















Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe- 
Keeping of Securities. Boxes of all 
Sizes and Prices. 





Large, light and airy rooms for the use and 
convenience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK... 











FREE OFFER 


“Official” card description on ANY security 
will be sent you upon request. 


What description do you want? Sent gratis. 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc 
Willis D. Porter Edward W. Shattuch 
66 Liberty Street, New York 

















He—I have your permission to call 
this evening? 

She—I shall be very pleased; but 
don’t forget that father switches off the 
light at ten o’clock. 

He—tThat’s kind of him. I’ll be there 
promptly at ten.—Judge. 





IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














THE INCOME LIFE POLICY 


| 

| Most of the beneficiaries under the 
_ several millions of life insurance pol- 
icies in force in this country are women 
| and children. For special business rea- 
| sons some applicants direct that the 
| policies be made payable to themselves ° 
| and, in the event of their death prior 
| to the surrender of the policies by them- 
| selves, to their estates. Even this pro- 
| vision in a large number of cases re- 
| sults in the reversion of the benefits to 
| women and children. Taken by and 
| large, we may say that all men have, 
| in greater or lesser degree, some sort of 
business training. All who are physically 
capable are in the world’s work, strug- 
gling either for headway or mainte- 
/nance. Thru this experience they are 
presumed to acquire some knowledge 
respecting the value and care of money 
and other forms of property. And yet 
'most of them, even during a long life, 
fail to acquire a competency. This 
brings us to the point we wish to make 
| and saves our statement from seeming 
| to be an adverse criticism of the busi- 
| ness qualifications of women. In for- 
|mulating the proposition we can gen- 
eralize extensively. 

Here it is: A vast majority of the 
persons who constitute the beneficiary 
class under existing life insurance pol- 
icies are incapable of conserving the 
capital which will go into their hands. 

Of course it is impossible to guess 
within any reasonable degree of accu- 
racy at the proportion which the com- 
petents bear to the incompetents in this 
respect, but, broadly speaking, obser- 
vation would not warrant us in placing 
it higher than one in a thousand. Hav- 
| ing previously asserted that most bene- 
| ficiaries were women and children, it 
follows that our conclusion has direct 
application to them. Continuing the sub- 
ject, we realize the necessity for some 
plan or system that will correct this 
apparent defect in the life insurance 
scheme, something that will render it 
more effective as the protector of fam- 
ilies and estates. 

It is needless to say that the defi- 
ciency was realized and met years ago 
by the leading companies in the intro- 
duction of the income policy which pro- 
vides for an annual income to the bene- 
ficiary instead of the payment of a 
larger cash benefit in one principal 
sum. This income may be payable 
|monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually during the recipient’s life- 
time; or it may be limited to a specified 
term of years. The income may cease 
at the death of the beneficiary; or it 
may descend to her heirs. The plans 
differ, permitting an assured to dictate 
almost any arrangement he thinks 
would best suit his purposes. 

Income insurance should supplement 
that which provides for the payment 
of a principal sum or, rather, the lat- 
ter should supplement the former, in- 
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come insurance, in our judgment, being 
the more important in the majority of 
cases. Just the proportion the two 
should bear, one to the other, would 
have to be governed by the circum- 
stances attending each individual case. 
But, be the total amount carried 
great or small, a portion of it should be 
written on the income plan. 


MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 


Two or three years ago the New York 
Legislature amended the insurance law 
so as to permit mutual fire insurance 
companies of other states to do busi- 
ness in that state, a privilege that had 
been withheld from that class of com- 
panies up to that time. The companies 
in question seem to be making good use 
of the new field opened to them, and 
altho the figures do not indicate that 
their competition has appreciably af- 
fected the business of the stock com- 
panies as yet, they indicate a rapidly 
growing influence among certain class- 
es of policy buyers. It must be under- 
stood that the mutual companies we are 
discussing confine their operations 
largely to manufacturing risks and 
buildings which conform to the stand- 
ards of what is known as mill construc- 
tion. 

On January 1, 1910, but one mutual 
company of another state was operat- 
ing in New York, its premium income 
for the year previous being upward of 
$109,000. At the end of 1910, three com- 
panies were reported with $189,741 of 
premiums and more than $21,000,000 
of risks. At the close of 1911 the num- 
ber was eight, with $379,315 of pre- 
miums and nearly $35,000,000 of risks. 
The reports for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1912, disclose an aggregate pre- 
mium account of $1,118,948 and nearly 
$120,000,000 of risks by twenty-four 
companies. 

The stock companies in 1910 had 
total premiums of $45,353,952 and in 
1912, $45,615,356, while their total 
risks in the two years were, respective- 
ly, $5,648,143,372 and $5,701,506,377. 

The mutuals had an increase of 490 
per cent in premiums and 465 per cent 
in insurance, while the stock companies 
gained about six-tenths of 1 per cent 
in premiums and about nine-tenths of 
1 per cent in insurance. 

These facts are cited only as an il- 
lustration of the headway that is be- 
ing made by the mutuals in the re- 
stricted field they occupy and are not 
to be regarded as subject to general 
application. Without the stock com- 
panies, which are widely and practi- 
cably utilitarian in their methods, there 
would be no facilities for protecting 
the entire burnable values of the state. 
The mutuals are specialists, ‘ strictly, 
and in the general course of things will 
probably always remain such. 








“Your hardwood floors are always so 
exquisitely polished,” said Mrs. Jones. 
“How do you manage it?” 

“Oh, I just put chamois rompers on 
the children and let them play in the 
house,” responded Mrs. Brown.—Lip- 
pincotts. 
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LYING 


The Official Organ of the Aero Club of America 
The Trade Journal of Aeronautics in America 
The International Chronicle of the Aero World 

The Popular Magazine of Air Travel 


FLYING for December 


will commemorate the Tenth Anniversary of 
the first American flight, which occurred on 
December 17th, 1903. It will appear in a new 
form, with color cover, and editorial material of 
extraordinary importance to the aeronautical 
world, 


FLYING has the distinction | 


of being the official organ of the Aero Club of 
America. It is the leading international journal 
of the aero world. It is the channel for the 
writings of the world’s leading authorities in all 
branches of aeronautics. 


FLYING has this definite purpose— 


not only to maintain its position as an authority 
on aeronautics, but to help make America first in 
aeronautics—as this country has a right to be 
which produced the Wrights and Curtiss and 
gave birth to the aeroplane and the flying boat. 


The Flying Association, Inc. 
Two Ninety-seven Madison A venue 


New York 


_—— 
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ake Robinson Electric Light 














Saths In Your OwnHome'! 


HEALTH, VIGOR, LIFE THRU LIGHT 


Only 2c to 4c for a life-pulsing, invigorating, 
vitality-strengthening Electric Licht Bath in 
your own home—taken just as conveniently 
with this Robinson Electric Light Bath Cabinet as 
you would step into and out of a tub. Enter the 
cabinet—turn the switch—and the myriad rays 
of light infuse your whole system with a new, 
lasting feeling of real life. 


Makes a New Being of You 


Gives you all the benefits of the Turkish bath with 
the tonic effect of electric light rays in addition—a 
natural health preserver, for Light is Life. Cleanses 
and keeps the skin clear, the body full of vigor, the 
brain quick and active. 

ree Book, handsomely illustrated, giving 
complete information about Life Thru Light, and 
describing in detail this wonderful Cabinet, is ready 
to be sent to you. Be sure you write for it—a postal 
card will do—today. 


Robinson Electric Mfg. Co., 


430 Robinson Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO 











REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


C. C. Shayne & Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


TRADE MARK 


Offer the Latest Novelties in Coats, Wraps, Stoles and Muffs 
Everything in Fine Furs Suitable for Christmas Gifts 


126 West 42d Street 
_] New York City C 


For 36 years we have been paying our custom- | 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask tor Loan List No. 710 25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 

































FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 14. 

No. 60 Broadway, New York, Nov. 5, 1913. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 








the fourteenth quarterly dividend of one and one- 
PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan half per cent. on the Preferred Stock of the 
Federal Light and Traction Company, payable 








DIVIDENDS December 1, 1915, to the Stockholders of record 

as of the close of business November 15, 1913. 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. Checks will be mailed. Books for the transfer 

1 Fifth Avenue. of the Preferred Stock of the company will remain 

New York, November 6, 1913. closed from November 16 to December 1, both In- 

A dividend of 5% on the Common Stock of The | clusive. L. C. GERRY, Assistant Treasurer. 
American Tobacco Company was to-day declared 
payable December 1, 1913, to common stockholders = 

of record at the close of business November 15, 


1913. Checks will 2” mailed. 
. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer. 
LIGGETT & ayeee TOBACCO CO. 


St. Louis, Mo., October 29, 1913. | 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of The American 
Cotton Oil Company, on November 6, 1913, de 


elared a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 





CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) | payable December 1, 1913, at the Banking House 

on the Common Stock of Liggett & Myers To- | of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar street, New 

bacco Co. was this day declared, payable Decem- | York City. The Stock Transfer Books of the 

ber ist, 1913, to the Common stockholders of | Compary will be closed on November 13, 1913, at 

record, at the close of business on November 15th, | 3 P. M., and we a main closed until December 
1913. Checks will be mailed. | 5, 1918, at 10 A. 

T ANDERSON, Treasurer. susrvs E. RALPH, _necretary. 





THE SIXTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
| CAMPAIGN 


The readers of The Independent 
have responded very cordially to the 
Sixty-fifth Birthday offer which has. 
just been sent them, and many hun- 
dreds of new subscribers have al- 
ready been entered as the result. We 
shall be glad to send additional 
stamps to any applicant. The letters. 
printed below indicate the spirit in 
which our offer has been received. 


Newark, New Jersey. 
October 17, 1913. 
| GENTLEMEN—Enclosed please find my. 
two checks in payment of one year’s: 
subscription for myself and also those 
| named on stamped coupons. Sorry I did 
not have a few more coupons as I thor- 
oly appreciate The Independent and am 
| glad to call it to the attention of my 
| friends. Very truly yours, 
A. W. 


Kansas City, October 15, 1913. 

GENTLEMEN—In addition to the re- 
| newal of my subscription and the three 
| subscriptions sent you in my letter of 
| the 14th, sent under your special offer, 
|I hand you herewith New York Ex- 
|change for another new subscription. 
| This will make four additional sub- 
scriptions. Sincerely, 


C. L. 


October 18, 1913. 
DEAR Sirs—Herewith please find en- 
| closed my personal check for renewal 
for one year of The Independent from 
the date of expiration of present sub- 
| scription, and one new subscription. 
With congratulations for your past suc- 
cess and best wishes for the New Year, 
I am, Very truly yours, 
C. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
October 15, 1913. 
THE INDEPENDENT—I enclose money 
order for which you will find also the 
stamps. Send The Independent to the 
following seven persons. I have three 
stamps left for which I shall try and 
get three more. I shall do all I can to 
help The Independent. Respectfully, 
J.S 


Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. 

October 16, 1913. 
THE INDEPENDENT—I am sending you 
a check to be applied as follows: Renew 
my own subscription for one year from 
the date to which I have already paid, 
viz.: one year from January 1, 1915. 
That would pay my subscription to 
January 1, 1916. The six new: subscrip- 
tions are for the following: If you 
could send me some more coupons, I am: 
confident I can get more subscriptions. 
I got these easily among a few friends. 

Very truly yours, 


Since writing on October 16 this sub- 
scriber has sent us eleven more new 
subscriptions with the proper remit- 
tance. This makes seventeen new sub- 
scriptions he has sent in up to the pres- 
ent time besides extending his own sub- 
scription to January 1, 1917. He also 
writes: “I am very glad indeed to be 
able to send you these subscriptions, in 
addition to those sent a few days ago. 
I think you will hear from some more 
of my coupons, about Christmas time.” 
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Scribner Holiday @) Books—Three Pages 











Stevenson’s Kidnapped 


Beautifully Mustrated with Full-Color, Pictures and Lining 


All the most striking 


aper 
By N. C. Wyeth 





characters and scenes 
of the famous story are 
brilliantly pictured, but 
“the end-piece,” says 
Mr. Wyeth, “shows: the |! 
brig Covenant passing |- 
the headlands of west- 
ern Scotland—perhaps 
in the vicinity of ‘Tor- 


ren Rocks.’ 

“It was with the 
greatest difficulty I 
found an_ authentic 


merchant brig of 1750, 
but finally found one 
in the archives of the 
Essex Museum in |} 
Salem, Mass.”—which 
matter-of-fact state- | 
ment throws a spark of ‘A 
» upon the methods | 
of a true illustrator. 


$2.25 net; postage extra k 


Admiral 










—a 





Dewey’s 


Chapters of Civil War Naval Battles are Among the Most 
Exciting in 


The Autobiography of 
George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy 


Fought Under Farragut and Porter 


Admiral Dewey tries to 
satisfy the ordinary citi- 
zen’s curiosity as to how it 
feels to be under fire. He 
had this experience under 
Farragut, at the battle of 
New Orleans. He says: 

“For a man of twenty- 
four I was having my share 
of responsibility. I was also 
to have my baptism of fire. 
But I had little time to con- 
sider the psychology of an 
experience which is the 
source of much wonder and 
speculation to the uninitiat- 
ed. When it comes, you are 


Ralph-D. Paine 


In His New Novel 
The Adventures of 
Captain 0’Shea 


Recounts Some of the Most Excit- 
ing Events in the Life of a 
Fascinating Sailor of For- 

tune, with a Sense of Hu- 
mor, a Ready Wit and 
No End of Courage 
Illustrated 
$1.85 net; by mail $1.47 





utterly preoccupied with 
your work; you are doing 
what you have been taught 
is your duty to do as a 
trained unit on a man-of- 
war. Only after the dan- 
ger is over is it time to re- 
flect. The wait before ac- 
tion is the period of self- 
consciousness, which ends 
with the coming of the first 
shot from the enemy or the 
command to ‘Fire!’ from 
your own side.” 


Illustrated 
$2.50 net; by mail $2.74 


Gentlemen Rovers 


The Dashing Careers of Some 
American Conquerors “Over- 
looked by History and For- 

gotten by Fame” by 


E. Alexander Powell 


Author of “The Last Frontier: 
The White Man’s War for 
Civilization in Africa” 


Illustrated 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.65 





Senator Lodge 


Boyhood Recollections of the 
Civil War, Form a Striking 
Feature of His 


Early Memories 


Scattered with Stories of Politi- 
cians and Writers. Of the 
effect of the war he says: 


“Military companies were 
organized in- all the schools 
and every boy was com- 
pelled to drill. Ours was the 
first, and we were organ- 
ized and thoroughly drilled, 
as if it had now ome a 
part of every American’s 
regular education, so that 
when the time came he 
might be able to do his duty 
in a perpetual war. The 
war appeared in the thea- 
tres, where every sentence 
which could be twisted into 
a patriotic allusion was 
loudly cheered.” 

$2.50 net; by mail $2.69 


The Life of 


Francis Thompson 
At Last Written 


Everard Meynell 


With Whose Family the Poet Was 
Long Intimate Gives a Clear In- 
sight into His Nature and 
Makes His Personality 
Peculiarly Vivid 


Illustrated; $4.50 net 





Mural Painting in 


America 


Explained for the Layman by the 
First American Authority 


Edwin H. Blashfield 


Carefully and Handsomely 
ustrated 


The sane and catholic at- 
titude of the writer stands 
out in these words of his: 

“The public is as essen- 
tial to the creation of art, 
as is handle to blade; it 
drives and enforces the pur- 

se of the artist. There 
is need for the advisory 
companionship of the lay- 
man, the statesman, histori- 
an, ethnographer, to insist 
upon types, to emphasize 
points in the celebration of 
wise policy, to show us how 
and where to illuminate the 
history of our people.” 


$2.00 net; postage extra 


The Poems and 
Ballads of Robert 
Louis Stevenson 


Complete in One Volume with’ Por- 
trait. New Volume in the 


Scribner Series of 
Modern Poets 


$2.00 net 





- Paul Bransom 
The Artist, has Illustrated the Holiday Edition of 


Kenneth Grahame’s 
The Wind in the Willows 


With Ten Charming Full-Color Pictures 


Many readers of “Dream 
Days” and “The Golden 
Age,” by Kenneth Grahame, 
hold that “The Wind in the 
Willows” surpasses them in 
charm, humor, and beauty. 
Mr. Bransom has caught 
its spirit. And to its admir- 
ers this list of his pictures 
may recall its quality and 
suggest their nature: “The 
Piper at the Gates of 
Dawn,” “It was the Water 
Rat,” “ ‘Come on!’ he said. 
‘We shall just have to walk 
it,’” “In panic, he began to 
run,” “Through the Wild 
Wood and the Snow,” “Toad 
was a helpless prisoner in 
the remotest dungeon,” “He 
lay prostrate in his misery 
on the floor,” “ ‘It’s a hard 
life, by all accounts,’ mur- 
mured the Rat,” “Dwelling 























chiefly on his own clever- 
ness, and presence of mind 
in emergencies,” “The Bad- 
ger said, ‘Now then, follow 
me!’ ” 


$2.00 net; by mail $2.19 
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Edith Wharton 


Has Scored Another Great Triumph in Her New Novel 


The Custom of the Country 


Leading Reviewers Place It Beside “The House of Mirth”; Declare [ft 
“Triumphant Fiction”; “A Graphic Picture of Modern Life”; 
“Undine Spragg a Memorable Figure” 


Chicago Record-Herald: 


“*The Custom of the 
Country’ must take its place 
beside ‘The House of Mirth’ 
as representing Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s art at its best. The 
novel is written with a 
flashing vivacity of phrase, 
crisp dialogue and entire 
naturalness of characteri- 
zation. All the people are 
alive, but Undine Spragg is 
memorable; it would not be 
surprising, indeed, if her 
name became a synonym for 
the modern American type 
of Becky Sharp.” 








New York Herald: 


“Apart from its quality 
of interest, ‘The Custom of 
the Country’ possesses a 
distinct value as a graphic 
picture of modern life both 
here and abroad, written by 
an experienced pen from 
an entirely new point of 
view. It contains several 
excellent character sketches, 
the best of which, to my 
mind, are the fashionable 
portrait painter, Popple, 
and the equally fashionable 
masseuse, Mrs. Heeny.” 








Chicago Evening Post: 


“It is all done so objec- 
tively and with so much re- 
straint that one hardly real- 
izes how startling it is un- 
til the book is closed. . . 

“One has doubts as to 
whether an Undine could 
have done it. She had noth- 
ing but her beauty and her 
vitality—unless her unscru- 
pulousness was an added 
advantage. But the doubts 
are not very active during 
the reading.” 


$1.85 net; by mail $1.47 


‘The Dark Flower 


Described as “Daring in the True Sense”; as Presenting “The Truth”; 
as the Finest Presentation in Any Novel of 
“Passion in All Its Moods” 


John Galsworthy 


Acclaimed on All Sides by Reviewers for This Account of 
“The Love Life of a Man” 


Boston Transcript: 


“That he does know 
many, many phases of 
man’s inmost nature, his 
latest story clearly reveals. 
It discards all the old con- 
ventions, it upsets some of 
our most sacred moral tra- 
ditions, it throws aside all 
commonplaces of fiction. 


But it is nevertheless the 
truth, and it is the truth 
that we want, especially in 
the novel.” 








Chicago Evening Post: 


“John Galsworthy’s new 
novel is daring—in the true 
sense. 

“He has set out boldly to 
show us passion: not scenes 
of passion, but something 
that goes more directly 
against the grain of our 
decadent Victorianism and 
quite directly against that 
of our efflorescent 
Reformism the 
power of passion.” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 













The Pall Mall Gazette: 


“It is not likely that the 
artistry of this novel will 
anywhere be overpraised. It 
has characteristics extreme- 
ly rare in fiction. I do not 
know another in which pas- 
sion, in all its moods, is de- 
scribed with the charity of 
a finer sympathy or the po- 
etry of a fuller insight. The 
book has great beauty.” 


$1.35 net; by mail 
$1.47 





Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop’s 


Story of the Panama Canal 


The 
Panama Gateway 


Declared the Best and Most Inter- 
esting Account by the Leading 
Reviews 


Illustrated. $2.50 net; by 
mail $2.70 


If You Touch Them 
They Vanish 


A Story of Singular Originality 
and Beauty by 


Gouverneur Morris 


Illustrated in Full Colors by 
Charles S. Chapman 


$1.00 net; by mail $1.09 


Marsh Lights 


A Novel of New York Life By One 
Who Knows It 


Helen Huntington 
Author of “The Moon Lady” 


The title is descriptive of 
the book, for it suggests the 
glittering temptations and 
worthless prizes that lead 
men and women to folly in 
this great city. 

But the surface interest 
in the book is its very touch- 
ing love story, and its vivid 
etching of characters. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


Rudolf Eucken 


His Philosophy and Influence Is a 
Popular Introduction to the 
Teachings of the Great 
German Thinker 


By Dr. Meyrick Booth 


This is a book that many 
people have long wanted. It 
begins with an account of 
Eucken’s life up to the pres- 
ent, but the main part is 
concerned in explaining his 
thought and its develop- 
ment. 


$1.25 net 
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Ernest Peixotto 


Who Wrote and Illustrated “Romantic California” and 
“Through the French Provinces,” has Written 
and Illustrated 


Pacific Shores from Panama 
A Beautiful Voyage Discovered by the Author 


Ernest Peixotto sailed 
down the coast of South 
America, stopping here and 
there at noted and pictur- 
esque old cities, and makin 
frequent excursions inland. 
All the time he was sketch- 
ing with pencil or brush, 


Mrs. John 








and his account of the jour- 
ney is accompanied by a 
series of delicate pictures 
of the sea, the cities, and 
the country. It is a beau- 
tiful holiday book. 


$2.50 net; by mail $2.69 


A. Logan’s 





Autobiography 
Which Includes the tife of Her Famous Husband 


Gives Glim of the Mexican War Days, the Civil War 
and Politics of the ’seventies and ’eighties 


Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife 


Bridges the Gulf Between Pioneer Days and 
the Present 


Mrs. Logan says that to 
tell her story is to tell that 
of her husband: 

“We were working in the 
harmony of a common pur- 
pose, whether I was in the 
kitchen improvising a meal 
for his friends when he was 
running for the legislature, 
or entertaining in Washing- 
ton after his fame was se- 
cure and his influence na- 
tion-wide. We were 








together whenever possible 
during the war. I trav- 
elled with him on his polit- 
ical campaigns after the 
war. Thus I came to 
know not only the eminent 
soldiers and public men of 
his time, but the men in the 
ranks who believed in him 
and followed him, whether 
to Vicksburg and Atlanta 
or in his political battles.” 
$2.50 net; by mail $2.68 


H. Noel Williams 


Author of “The Love Affairs of the Condés,” “The Fasci- 
nating Due de Richelieu,” ete., Describes the Remark- 
able Career of Marie de Rohan in 


A Fair Conspirator: The Duchesse 
de Chevreuse 





Her name and character 
are familiar to many read- 
ers through “The Three 
Musketeers,” and other of 
Dumas’ novels. 

Marie de Rohan is one of 
the most interesting femin- 
ine personalities of the first 
half of the seventeenth 
century. In her remarkable 
beauty joined remarkable 
ability. Richelieu and Maz- 
arin feared her power, and 
courted and persecuted her 
by turns; for love of her 
beaux yeux men plunged 
into rash and foolish enter- 





prises to ruin. She en- 
tered into treasonable ne- 
gotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments, plotted rebellions, 
planned assassinations. 
caused more trouble and 
confusion than any woman 
of modern times. Her re- 
markable career, related 
with that accuracy of de- 
tail and lightness of touch 
which have gained the au- 
thor many readers, cannot 
fail to interest a large 
public. 


Illustrated. $83.75 net 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 














Byron 


Is a Leading Character in 


Maurice Hewlett’s 


New Novel © 


Bendish 


Tom Moore, Wellington, the poet 
Rogers, also figure 


This romance of early 
eighteenth century England 
has already run into a sec- 
ond large printing. It is 
a love story at bottom, but 
a priate wee clear picture 
of the time as well. And 
these celebrated characters 
become very real to the 
reader. 


$1.85 net; by mail $1,47 





John Fox’s 


New Novel 


The Heart of the Hills 


Counted His Greatest by Those 
Who Have Read “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come” 


“This is a beautiful story, 
a lovely and delicate flower 
of invention springing out 
of a solid earthy bed of 
fact,” says the Washington 
Star. 

“The character-drawing 
is excellent, the humor 
spontaneous and _ quaint, 
and the interest sustained.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 
Illustrated by 

F.C. Yohn. 

$1.85 net; 

by mail $1.46 





Whitelaw Reid’s 


Writings in Politics and Education 
Assembled in Two Handsome 
Volumes Entitled 


American and English 
Studies 


Royal Cortissoz explains 
very well the significance of 
this collection in a preface. 
He says: 

“These volumes assemble 
some of the more important 
contributions made 
by Whitelaw Reid to the 
discussion of matters of 
public interest. They are 
designed to illustrate both 
his purely intellectual habit 
and his point of view as a 
citizen. The publicist is, in 
a measure, a man of action, 
exercising an influence 
which, if not always imme- 
diately obvious, is neverthe- 
less often decisive, and Mr. 
Reid’s career brought him 
into very close and effective 
contact with the subjects 
here treated.” 

2 vols. 


$4.00 net; postage extra 


Art and Common 
Sense 


A Title that Exactly Describes 
the New Book by 


Royal Cortissoz 


He maintains the dissemination of 
the theory that art is only for 
the “artistic” has been injuri- 
ous to its development and 
calls for the “homely 
quality of common 
sense” 


First we have the intro- 
ductory essay, which states 
and argues the author’s 
standpoint, and then follow 
essays, some elaborate, some 
brief, all brilliant, on In- 
gres, Rembrandt, Hals, Ver- 
meer, Chardin, Alfred Ste- 
vens, Whistler, etc. These 
are interspersed with topics 
of a more general charac- 
ter, the technic of painting, 
French military painting, 
“Four 


etc. leaders in 
American Architecture” 
(Richardson, Hunt, Mc- 


Kim, and Burnham), and a 
note on “J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan as a Collector,” con- 
clude a remarkably varied 
table of contents. 


$1.75 net; postage extra 
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A Big Novel of the 


Philip pines 
The Streak . 
By Davip Potter.  Iilus 
trated. $1.25 net. Postpaid, 
$1.37. 


An exceptionally strong tale of 
heroism and savagery, of wild 
passion and tender love. 


Thorley Weir 


By E. F. Benson. 
net. Postpaid, $1.50. 


$1.35 


A remarkable story, both in 
plot and style. It will rank with 
Mr. Benson’s best work. 


Diana Ardway 


By Van Zo Post. Illustrated 
in color. $1.25 net. Post- 
paid, $1.37. 

This unconventional love story 
is a riot of life and love—bub- 
bling over with wit—quick in 
action. 


The Unafraid 


By Etgeanor M. INcRam. II- 
lustrated in color. $1.25 net 
Postpaid, $1.37. 


This new novel by the author 
of “From the Car Behind,” is 
a joyous, dashing, care-killing 
story. 


Ruth Anne 


By Rose CULLEN BRYANT. 
Tilustrated. $1.25 net. Post- 
paid, $1.37. 
A love story of rate natural- 
ness, uplifting in its outlook upon 
life. 


Holiday Books 


J. BD 
Publishers 


. Lippincott Companp 
Philadelphia 





Complete Holiday Catalogue Mailed on Request 











THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 
HALL CAINE’S Masterpiece 


The Woman Thou Gavest Me 


Being the Story of Mary O’Neill 


Four large editions of this wonderful romance were printed 


within five weeks of 
of the year, and has 
in America or England in years. 


ublication. It is unquestionably the book 
en the greatest literary sensation known 
$1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 





Lady Laughter 


Ratpo Henry Barsovr. 


Hoskins. 
page by 
cloth. 


Illustrated in color by Gayle 


With page decorations in tint and decorated title- 
Edward Stratton Holloway. 


1zmo. Handsome 
Boxed, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.67. 


The Barbour holiday book this season is a real pleasure-giv- 


ing combination. 


ing, the excellent letter-press, the page 


The colored illustrations, the beautiful bind- 
ecorations, and the 


title, “Lady Laughter,” are all in perfect harmony with the 
story, which is in Mr. Barbour’s happiest vein. 


Tales from 


Washington Irving’s Traveller 


Seven full-page illustrations in color by Grorcz W. Hoop. 
8vo. Cloth, with picture insert, decorative lining papers. 


Gilt top. 


Boxed, $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.75. 


Mr. Hood has caught the spirit of the tales in his beautiful 


colored illustrations and decorative lining papers. 


The letter- 


press is perfect, and the volume makes a very attractive and. 
valuable gift book. 


A Rose of Old Quebec 


By Anne HOoLtincswortH WHARTON. 
Chateau Land,” etc. 4 
seven illustrations in double-tone. 12mo. Beautifull 
in blue, white and gold. 


_ This charmin 
is written in 
ner. She 


Author of “In 

. Spero, and 
bound 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
romance produced in attractive holiday style 


Frontispiece by J 


iss Wharton’s inimitable and entertaining man- 
has made use of 


the historical love affair between 


Lord Nelson, then a young Captain, and a Quebec beauty. 


Westminster 
F. By, , 


don,” etc. With 
trations in color 


Railton. 8vo. Decorated cloth, 


$1.50 net. 


W. Jj. Lorttz, 
Author of “Windsor 
Castle,” “A History of Lon- 


Abbey 


B.A., 


Hunting Songs 


By G. J. Wwayte-MEtvILte. 


Sixteen plates in color by 
many illus-| Capt. G. D. Giles. Extra 
by Herbert] Crown 8vo. Buckram. Dec- 


orated title-page and colored 
jacket. $2.00 net. 


FUN AND ADVENTURE FOR BOYS 





On the Plains 


Messmates 


Midshipman ‘*Pewee"’ Clinton's First 


with Custer Cruise 


By Epwin L 
lustrated by 


. Sasrn, Ii- 


By Pror. Ws. O. STEVENs, 
- | the = s. ere « hae 
emy. ustrated by il- 
Chas. H. liam T. Thomson. 12mo. 


Stephens. Frontispiece in Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, 
color. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 $1.37. } 
net. Postpaid, $1.37. In this screamingly funny 


Every boy will enjoy this 
account of Ned Brewster's ad- 
ventures on the plains. 


and exciting story we follow 
the further adventures of “Pe- 
wee” Clinton and his mess- 
mates on their first European 
cruise. 





























fair this winter? 


CHURCH FAIRS 


Does your Church intend to hold a Church 
If so, we will tell you how to 


raise some money very easily, if you will write us. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 

















AMONG THE LATEST BOOKS 


HEPBURN OF JAPAN 

By WM. E. GRIFFIS, D.D., L.H.D. 
Few books written today are so calcu- 
lated to show old Japan in the’ true colors 
and to reveal the amazing influence an 
work of American missionaries. and, 
teachers in the making of the new Japan, 
as this life of the one man who probably 
had the greatest influence upon that coun- 
try. Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 


HABEEB THE BELOVED 
By WILLIAM S. NELSON, D.D. 


A delightful picture of life in Syria by 
a missionary of many years’ experience. 
His thorough acquaintance with the - 
ple has enabled him to write a book which 
transports the reader to this Land of the 
Book. Price 75 cents net, postpaid. 


INSIDE VIEWS OF MISSION LIFE 
By MRS. ANNIE L. A. BAIRD. 
In this book is given the human side of 
the life from a woman’s point of view 
and draws its illustrations chiefly from 
Korea, where Mrs. Baird was for more 
than twenty years a missionary. ; 
Price 35 cents net, postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AT WORK 
Edited by JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 
The well-known series of Sunday School 
Manuals issued by the Board of Publica- 
tion have proved so helpful that request 
has been made for this book of tested 
Sunday school methods. It has been pre- 
pared by Sunday School Workers of na- 
tional and international reputation. ; 
Price $1.25 net, postpaid. 


THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE OF THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


A stimulating exhortation to the Sunday 
school teacher to realize the responsibility 
and the privilege of “the highest work 
given to mortals—that of winning souls.” 
A book that every Sunday school teacher 
should read. . 
Price so cents net, 55 cents, postpai'. 


LEARNING TO TEACH FROM 
THE MASTER TEACHER 
By REV. JOHN A. MARQUIS, D.D. 


A message for Sunday school teachers by 
a man who knows the teachers’ problems. 
It will strengthen every teacher, and it 
will inspire all who read it. . 
Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


TEN DON’TS FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
By AMOS R. WELLS. 


These messages from a Sunday school 
teacher, pointed, sympathetic and sugges- 
tive, will be found heipful by every one 
who longs for increased efficiency. ; 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


THREE ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS 


THE ANGEL OF GOD’S FACE 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Van Dyke’s readers are always helped 
by what he says and charmed by his man- 
ner of saying it. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF FRIEND- 
SHIP 





By AMOS R. WELLS. 


How friendship doubles, at least, the joys 
of life, 


THE INNKEEPER OF BETHLEHEM 
By REV. JAMES L. McBRIDE. 


A fascinating story of the first Christmas 
Night that reaches the heart. E 
Each 25 cents net, postpaid. 


. 
Headquarters; Philadelphia, Witherspoon Bldg. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. St. Louis, 313 N. Tenth St. 
Chicago, 509S. Wabash Ave. San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. 


Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. Portland, 207 Central Bidy. 
Nashville, 415 Church St. Pittsburgh, 204 Fulton Blug. 
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IT F the figures 5 0 3 appear on your 
address label, your renewal sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








JUST A WORD 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, one of the fore- 
most advocates of international peace, 
will contribute an article to the issue of 
November 27, telling of the problems 
that will have to be solved by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, the object of which is to mold 
the great body of public opinion and to 
influence the governments of the world 
toward universal peace. 


Mr. Francis E. Leupp is perhaps the 
most discerning biographer of our 
prominent national officials of the pres- 
ent day. To The Independent for No- 
vember 27 he will contribute an article 
on “The President—and Mr. Wilson,” 
which will constitute a study of the 
official side of our chief executor, com- 
bined with a sympathetic treatment of 
“the human character which appeals to 
most of the mass of his fellow Amer- 
icans.” 


Early in the coming year Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, who for forty-five years 
has helped The Independent to maintain 
freedom of religious thought, will com- 
mence a series of articles under the title 
“What I Believe and Why.” 


John Henry Mears, who circled the 
globe in thirty-five days, will contribute 
to an early issue an article under the 
title “My Trip Around the World.” 
This will be the first complete account 
of his record-breaking feat. 


The Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, Sec- 
retary of War, will outline in an ar- 
ticle, entitled “Our Army,” his ideas of 
efficiency, and he will explain how he 
reconciles his advocacy of an adequate 
army with his desire for universal 
peace. This article, appearing in an 
early issue, will be an important con- 
tribution to the present discussion of 
this interesting subject. 


CAL EN ODA R 


¥ale and Harvard will meet in their 
thirty-fourth annual football game at 
the Harvard Stadium at Cambridge on 
November 22. 


On November 24 the campaign to 
raise $4,000,000 for the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. of New York City will 
be brought to a close. 


Hearings on the application of the 
Eastern railroad companies for per- 
mission to increase their freight rates 
by 5 per cent will be begun before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
November 24. The increase has been 
suspended until March 12. 


An exhibition of American and for- 
eign city planning will be held from 
November 24 to December 6, in New 
York City, under the direction of the 
Hights of Buildings Commission of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, second 
daughter of the President, and Francis 
Bowes Sayre will be married in the 
East Room of the White House at 
half past four on November 25. In the 
same room President Grant’s daughter 
Nellie was married on May 21, 18738, 
and Miss Alice Roosevelt on February 
17, 1906. 

The annual Army-Navy football 
game will be played at the Polo 
Grounds, New York City, on Saturday, 
November 29. 

The twenty-fourth annual exhibition 
of the New York Water Color Club will 
remain open until November 30, at the 
American Fine Arts Society Building. 

The Sixty-third Congress will meet in 
regular session on December 2. During 
the first week of the session the Senate 
will consider the bill permitting San 
Francisco to use the Hetch-Hetchy Val- 
ley for its water system. 

On December 2 the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress will meet at 
Washington. 

The American Committee for the 
Celebration of One Hundred Years of 
Peace between England and America 
will meet in conference at Richmond, 
Virginia, on December 3 and 4. Gov. 
William Hodges Mann, of Virginia, 
will preside. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
American Society for the Judicial Set- 
tlement of International Disputes will 
take place at Washington on the 4th, 
5th and 6th of December. 


At the Pennsylvania Academy of the 





‘Fine Arts the eleventh annual Water 


Color Exhibition and a collection of 
miniatures will be on view until De- 
cember 14. 

The Republican National Committee 
meets in Washington on December 16. 

From December 20 to January 18 
will be held the Annual Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design 
at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City. 

,Secretary Garrison announces that 
it is possible that the Panama Canal 
will be ready for traffic in the early 
part of February, 1914. 
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Your Grandfather Read It, —/ Ce. 
Your Father Read It, we 





Buying the Farm 


** What would you consider these places adjoining yours worth?”’ 

** About $30 an acre.”’ 

** That is, if you, as a local man, went to buy them you could get them at $30 an acre?”” 

** That’s it.”’ 

** But if I, as an outsider, went to buy them——.”’ 

** They’ d probably size you up as from town, and ask you $80 to $100. I’ve known 
two or three places on this road where sales have been spoiled that way.”’ 

**Meanwhile they have been in the hands of tenants for thirty years and have gone 
back in value from $150 and $200 to $20 and $30 

** Yes, it’s that dog-in-the-manger policy that has hurt us.”’ 





Here is land lying in one of the most beautiful and fertile valleys of the section 
between the Hudson and Connecticut —a valley that used to be the seat of an old 
colonial aristocracy, where most of the buildings could not be replaced now for 
less than $20,000 or $30,000. 

If you have the least desire to own a bit of land of your own and think a farm 
beyond the dreams of avarice, you should read the series of six articles by A. C. Laut, 
telling about the bargains in old farms, on good roads, within a hundred miles of 
New York City, that can be picked up at from $10 to $50 an acre. 4 thousand 
dollars, actual cash, can finance a 25-acre unimproved farm purchase. 


A Living From the Farm 


Then, having the farm, if you want to know how to 


Dividends From the Farm 


For several years the Department of Agriculture, 


live and to make a living out of it, read Back to the 
Farm—Net, a five-part story of city dwellers who took a 
chance and made good in the country. 

The Net is what they got out of it—what you can get 
out of it: Instruction, health, comfort, contentment, and 
a heritage of health for the children. 

The money end of it? The author paints no iridescent 
rainbow, but concludes that a good many will succeed 


through its field agents, has been experimenting with va- 
rious farms, with the owners’ coéperation, along the lines 
of system and efficiency. 

We are able to publish the results in a series of four 
articles, under the title Old Farms Made New. They 
tell how to replan a farm for economy in time and labor, 
as efficiency experts plan a factory. 

The difference is the difference between a deficit and 








along a modest line of hard work, close personal attention, 
planning one thing at a time and going ahead slowly, being 
on the job all the year round. 4 better living than you get 
in town and a life more worth while. 


dividends. 

If you actually become your own boss and work at get- 
ting a living out of the land, there’s no paper in the world 
you need so much as 
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